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Whos Who in This Issue 


GrEoRGE TICKNOR may need no introduction to Journal readers, but the Managing Editor makes no apologies for 
giving considerable space in this issue to him and his work, not only because of the intrinsic significance of Ticknor’s 
Lecture and his other writings but by way of reminder, amid all the din of exhortations to adjust our teaching to the 
New Social Order (whatever that may be) and the like, that there are things in education that endure. 


L. CLark Keatinc, Ph.D. (Harvard), 1934 has been Assistant Professor of Spanish at Macalester College and 
Professor of Modern Languages at Monticello College. He has recently accepted a post at the University of Illinois. 


RayMonD A. SCHWEGLER graduated at Brown University and did graduate work at the University of Chicago, the 
University of Leipzig, and Columbia University. He has taught education for many years at the University of 
Kansas, and has been Dean of its School of Education for fourteen years. 


F. Courtney Tarr, one of the best of younger Hispanists, received his Ph.D. at the Dame ay Hopkins University 
under the late C. C. Marden and was his colleague at Princeton University until Marden’s death. Dr. Tarr was 
recently appointed to Professor Marden’s chair, the Emory L. Ford Professorship of Spanish. 


Note—Readers are reminded that mention on the cover, or the relative order of articles in the Journal, does 
not necessarily carry implications as to the comparative merits of contributions. The Journal is equally grateful 
to all its contributors, past, present, and potential, for their cooperation. 
























George Ticknor' 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


S an American student in Europe, as a representative of the best in 
American culture in contact with European leaders, as one of our first 
scholars of international reputation in the modern humanities, as our first 
great Hispanist, as a progressive college professor, as a friend of popular 
education, and as an advocate and worker for the development of public 
libraries, George Ticknor was far in advance of most of his generation. In 
some instances he was too far in advance, notably in the reforms in teaching 
which he was responsible for introducing into Harvard College, at least 
one of which, known as “‘sectioning students by ability,” has been regarded 
as novel and revolutionary even in our own times. His ideas on the teach- 
ing of modern foreign languages, especially, are amazingly in accord with 
the views of many teachers of the present day. 

George Ticknor was born in Boston on August 1, 1791 and died there 
on January 26, 1871. Of his long life of nearly eighty years only eleven 
years, exclusive of occasional trips and vacations, were spent elsewhere— 
two years at Dartmouth College and nine years in Europe. Of his European 
trips, the first, 1815-19, was devoted to study and travel, at first for gen- 
eral educational purposes and after 1816 in definite preparation for the 
Smith Professorship at Harvard. Seventeen months of this period were 
spent at Gottingen. The second European journey, 1835-38, was under- 
taken following the death of his little son and his resignation of the Har- 
vard professorship. His third visit to Europe, 1856-57, was largely in the 
interest of the Boston Public Library. 

Ticknor was thoroughly ‘‘of” Boston.? Except for the slight deviation, 
not necessarily serious, involved in his attending Dartmouth College in- 
stead of Harvard College, his background was like that of many other 
young Bostonians. His enrollment at Dartmouth was probably due to his 
father’s deep affection for that fine old college, from which Elisha Ticknor 
was graduated in 1783. George Ticknor’s career becomes unique only after 


1 Adapted from papers read at the 544th meeting of the Literary Society, Washington, 
D. C., March 5, 1932, and at a meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Association of the District of 
Columbia, May 3, 1937. Professor Samuel E. Morison of Harvard University and Dr. Dumas 
Malone, Director of the Harvard University Press, have graciously given permission to quote 
from Professor Morison’s Three Centuries of Harvard. Material from the Life, Letters, and 
Journals of George Ticknor is used by courteous permission of and special arrangement with the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

2 His love of his native city is apparent in many of his letters. To him, Boston “‘is a happy 
place to live in.”” His devotion finds perfect expression in the words of his will bequeathing the 
“Ticknor Collection” to the Boston Public Library: “On the death of my wife I give to the 
city of Boston, where I was born, where I have lived a long and happy life, and where I hope 
to die, all my books and manuscripts in the Spanish and Portuguese languages...” 


3 
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his graduation from college, first because of his European program of study, 
and second because his education lacked “‘practicality’”—that is, he was 
not at first consciously fitting himself for business or a profession. 

Ticknor’s father, Elisha Ticknor, had many of the traits that char- 
acterized his son. After teaching in Moore’s School, attached to Dart- 
mouth College, and in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, he taught in the Franklin 
Public School, Boston, of which he was principal when he gave up teach- 
ing in 1795. From that time until 1812 he was in business as a grocer in 
Boston, retiring with a competence. The initiative so strikingly char- - 
acteristic of his son is attested by Elisha Ticknor’s prominent part in the 
establishment of the first savings bank in Boston and of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. He was one of the first importers of 
Merino sheep into this country. His outstanding achievement, however, 
was his successful campaign for the establishment of genuine public pri- 
mary schools in Boston. 

Intellectual capacity came to George Ticknor from his mother as well 
as his father. Mrs. Elisha Ticknor was of a family of Norfolk County 
farmers, and had been a school-teacher in Sharon and Wrentham, Massa- 
chusetts, before her first marriage, to Dr. Benjamin Curtis, a surgeon in 
the Revolutionary Army. On his sudden death in 1784, leaving her with 
four children under six years of age, she opened in her own home a school 
for girls, which she continued even after her second marriage in 1790. Of 
the children by her first marriage, only two lived to maturity: Eliza, wife 
of William H. Woodward, of Hanover, New Hampshire, defendant in the 
famous ‘‘Dartmouth College Case,” and Benjamin Curtis, a sea captain, 
who became the father of Benjamin Robbins Curtis and George Ticknor 
Curtis, both well-known lawyers, the former ultimately becoming a justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. Ticknor was the only child of the 
second marriage. Those who are old-fashioned enough to believe in the im- 
portance of ‘‘choosing one’s parents wisely” will find much to explain 
Ticknor’s native mental endowment in this brief account of his family. 

Young Ticknor never went to a regular school. His father prepared 
him for college at home. President Wheelock of Dartmouth, a constant 
visitor at the Ticknor home in Boston, gave George a certificate of ad- 
mission to Dartmouth College at the tender age of ten years, after exam- 
ining him on Cicero’s Orations and the Greek Testament. At twelve, Tick- 
nor studied French with Francis Sales, a Frenchman from the Midi, who 
later served under his former pupil in the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages at Harvard. Ticknor tells us that he also learned ‘“‘a little Spanish” 
from Sales.® 


3 Francis Sales came to Boston in 1793 and had a considerable local reputation as a teacher 
when he was appointed Instructor in French and Spanish at Harvard in 1816. He served until 
1854, retiring shortly before his death in that year. In 1835 Harvard conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. He founded by bequest in his will the Sales Prize, still 
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In August 1805, Ticknor was admitted to Dartmouth College as a 
junior, and in 1807 he was graduated. Of this period he says: ‘‘The in- 
structors generally were not as good teachers as my father had been, and I 
knew it; so I took no great interest in study.” “I was idle in college and 
learnt little; but I led a happy life, and ran into no wildness or excesses.” 

On his return to Boston, Ticknor began studying with the rector of 
Trinity Church, Dr. John Sylvester Gardiner, a well-prepared, strict, and 
accurate teacher. From him Ticknor ‘‘acquired a love of ancient learning 
which I have never lost.’’ After three years of classical studies he entered 
the law office of William Sullivan, son of Governor James Sullivan, where 
he ‘‘read law’’ for three years. In 1813 he was admitted to the bar, he says, 
“at the same time as my friend Edward T. Channing; who knew, I think 
just as much law as I did, and who afterwards deserted it for letters, and 
became a professor, as I did, in Harvard College.” Ticknor opened a law 





awarded annually to the best student in Spanish “who shall have commenced the study of that 
language at Harvard College and whose scholarship shall be determined by his proficiency in 
Spanish composition.” Sales taught Prescott, as well as Ticknor, his first Spanish, according 
to James Russell Lowell, who describes Sales (designated simply as “‘S.”’) in his “Cambridge 
Thirty Years Ago,” published in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine for April and May, 1854 (vol. 
III, nos. xvi and xvii) and reprinted in Lowell’s Fireside Travels (Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 
1864, pp. 3-88; pp. 84-88 deal with Sales). Lowell gives a lively and amusing picture of Sales: 
his heartiness, his youthfulness, the courtesy of his bow, in terms that show deep affection for 
one of the Cambridge “characters” of his day. 

When the Sales edition of the Don Quijote appeared in 1837, Prescott, in the course of a 
long review published in the North American Review and reprinted in Prescott’s Biographical 
and Critical Miscellanies (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1845, pp. 108-154) refers to Sales 
as “the venerable instructor in Harvard College.” Sales in turn dedicated to Prescott the third 
edition of his Seleccién de obras maestras dramdticas, mentioned below. 

Ticknor gave his Seleccién de obras maestras dramdticas por Calderén de la Barca, Lope de 
Vega, y Moreto a long review in the American Quarterly Review on its appearance in 1828 (see 
p. 9, and note 17), and included copies of Sales’s editions of the Don Quijote and Cadalso’s 
Cartas marruecas in a gift of books to Pascual de Gayangos in 1846 (Penney, Letters of George 
Ticknor to Pascual de Gayangos, New York: Hispanic Society of America, 1927, pp. 130, 379). 
It is obvious that the “little volume of Spanish plays, curious because it contains the Estrella 
de Sevilla of Lope” which Ticknor sent to Gayangos in 1841 (bid., p. 16) was Sales’s Seleccién 
de obras maestras dramdaticas. 

Sales was the first American editor of a number of Spanish literary works still used—in 
editions prepared by later editors—by American students of Spanish. These include the Don 
Quijote; La Estrella de Sevilla; Calder6n’s El principe constante and El mégico prodigioso; 
Moreto’s El desdén con el desdén; and Moratin’s El st de las ninas. His Seleccién de obras maestras 
dramdticas was taken over by Henry Holt and Company in 1867, carried in stock for many 
years and used by students now active as teachers of Spanish. 

There is obvious correlation between some of Ticknor’s suggestions for reading materials 
and the editorial productions of Sales; these will be noted passim in the “‘Notes’’ which follow 
the Lecture. 

For a fuller account of Sales’s activities, see Alfred Coester’s ‘‘Francis Sales—A Fore- 
runner,” in Hispania (Harvard Tercentenary Number, dedicated to J. D. M. Ford, May, 1936, 
vol. xrx, no. 2, pp. 283-302). See also my Spanish Studies in the United States (Washington: 
Pan American Union, 1926). 
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office in Court Square, Boston, and at the end of a year was able to say 
that by the practice of his profession he had “paid the expenses of the 
office, rent, boy, etc.” 

The publication in English of Mme de Staél’s famous book on Germany, 
De l’ Allemagne,‘ and an account given to one of his friends of the extent of 
the library at Géttingen, turned Ticknor’s thoughts to the possibility of 
studying at a German university. He realized that to do so he would need 
to learn German; but, he says, ‘‘there was no one in Boston who could 
teach me.’” He finally enlisted the services of an Alsatian to help him 
with the pronunciation, borrowed a German grammar from his lifelong 
friend Edward Everett, sent to New Hampshire for a German dictionary, 
and began. He also borrowed a copy of Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen 
Werthers from the library of John Quincy Adams, which had been de- 
posited by the latter in the Boston Athenaeum; in fact, Ticknor made an 
English translation of Werther as part of his preparation. It is of interest 
that in 1816, while students at Géttingen, Edward Everett and Ticknor 
paid a visit to Goethe at Weimar. In the previous year they had made the 
acquaintance in Hanover of Mme Kestner, the “Charlotte” of Werther; 
and on his second visit to Europe Ticknor became friendly with the son of 
Charlotte and Albert, Adolph Kestner, then Hanoverian Minister to Rome. 

Ticknor had been perfectly frank in expressing to his father his distaste 
for the law and his eagerness for study abroad. Fortunately Elisha Ticknor 
had sufficient means to indulge his son’s ambitions. It was thought wise, 
however, that he should first see something of his own country. In the 
winter of 1814-15, therefore, he journeyed southward, carrying letters 
from John Adams, and visited Hartford, New Haven, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Richmond, and Charlottesville. 

The outstanding event of this journey was Ticknor’s meeting with Jef- 
ferson and the ensuing friendship. He spent several days at Monticello and 
was pressed to stay longer. Out of his talks with Jefferson came the pro- 
posal, in a letter from Jefferson dated October 25, 1818, that Ticknor 
should accept a chair at the University of Virginia in ‘Ideology, Ethics, 
Belles-Lettres, and Fine Arts,” which, says Jefferson, ‘‘you would splen- 
didly fill.” Nothing came of the proposal, however, and in any event 
Ticknor’s professional affections were already engaged elsewhere.® 

4 Germany. By the Baroness Staél-Holstein. Translated from the French. London: John 
Murray, 1813. 

5 Ticknor mentions this difficulty again in his Life of William Hickling Prescott (Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields, 1864, p. 8): “A German instructor, or means of learning the language, 
were not be had either in Boston or Cambridge.” 

* According to Professor G. T. Northup’s George Ticknor’s Travels in Spain (Toronto: 
The University Library, 1913, p. 3, footnote 1), ““Ticknor was twice called to the University 
of Virginia, first in 1818, later in 1820, at a salary considered fabulous at the time, $2,500 and 
a house. Longfellow at one time would gladly have gone to Virginia if he had had the oppor- 
tunity.” See also O. W. Long’s Thomas Jefferson and George Ticknor (Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts: The McClelland Press, 1933), 
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This association with Jefferson is the first noteworthy instance of Tick- 
nor’s extraordinary ability to make and keep friends among the most 
notable people of the day, old and young, American and foreign, noblemen 
and commoners, statesmen, scholars, men of science, poets, novelists, and 
artists. His correspondence is full of documentary evidence of the high re- 
gard that men and women of diverse types had for him, and the terms of 
intimate confidence that existed between them. At the risk of indulging in 
a mere recital of names, one may ask what other nineteenth-century 
American could count as friends such men and women of letters as these: 
Scott, Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, Macaulay, Ruskin, Hallam, Milman, 
Lord Holland, Miss Edgeworth, in England; Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
de Tocqueville, Mme de Staél, Constant, Ste-Beuve, Mérimée, Guizot, in 
France; King John of Saxony,’ Schlegel, Wolf, Tieck, in Germany; Mora- 
tin, Rivas, Rivadeneyra, Gayangos, in Spain; and Manzoni, in Italy; not 
to mention Irving, Prescott, and Motley in his own country. Who could 
number among public men such friends as Jefferson, Webster, Clay, Ever- 
ett, in the United States; Melbourne, Palmerston, Russell, and Peel, in 
England; Lafayette and Talleyrand, in France; Metternich, in Austria; 
and Cavour, in Italy? Who such scientists as Humboldt, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Sir William Hamilton, and Sir Charles Lyell? 

Ticknor was on intimate terms with these as well as many others who 
made almost as much noise as they in the “great world” of the nineteenth 
century. He hobnobbed with Louis Philippe and was on intimate terms 
with the Bonapartes; he knew Napoleon III as a boy of fourteen and the 
Empress Eugénie as a little girl in the house of her mother, the Countess of 
Teba, in Madrid. How he did it is one of the mysteries of the interplay of 
human personalities. The obvious explanation is toadyism, “lion-hunting”’; 
but Ticknor was no toady—of that we have ample and incontrovertible 
evidence. 

But we must return to Ticknor’s European studies. The record of his 
seventeen months at Géttingen is one of almost ceaseless industry.® In- 
deed, his four years in Europe seem to have been conscientiously devoted 
to systematic lessons, visits to libraries, and conversations with those from 
whom he might hope to gain knowledge. 

Ticknor’s acceptance in 1816 of the newly established Smith Professor- 
ship of the French and Spanish Languages and Literatures® at Harvard 

7 His correspondence with Prince John, later King of Saxony, was published in Germany 
in 1920: Briefwechsel Kinig Johanns von Sachsen mit George Ticknor. Herausgegeben von 
Johann Georg, Herzog von Sachsen, im Verein mit E. Daenell. Leipzig: Teubner, 1920. (180 
= 8 For instance, while at Géttingen he rose at five o’clock and studied at least nine hours 
every day, in addition to attending three recitations. The schedule he set for himself at Paris 
and Madrid was no less exacting. 

* The history of the Smith Professorship forms of course an important part of the story 


of American scholarship. “In 1907 the Smith Professorship of the French and Spanish Lan- 
guages, one of the outstanding chairs at Harvard and one that has enjoyed great distinction 
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gave a definite object to his studies, in the course of which he spent much 
time in France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. He realized that he had an 
unusual opportunity to get at the original materials for the history of 
Spanish literature, and did so with all the directness of a consecrated soul. 
When he returned to Boston to take up his duties at Harvard, he was 
undoubtedly adequately prepared in his chosen field—indeed, he was prob- 
ably the only man so broadly equipped in America. 

In 1821 Ticknor married Miss Anna Eliot, daughter of Samuel Eliot, 
a Boston merchant, and sister of Samuel A. Eliot, treasurer of Harvard 
College, and of Catherine Eliot, who married Professor Andrews Norton. 
Ticknor was therefore the uncle by marriage of Charles W. Eliot (the son 
of Samuel A. Eliot) and Charles Eliot Norton (the son of Andrews Norton 
and Catherine Eliot Norton). Mr. and Mrs. Ticknor had four children: 
Anna Eliot Ticknor; George Haven Ticknor, who died in childhood; Susan 
Perkins Ticknor, who died in infancy; and Eliza Sullivan Ticknor, who 
became Mrs. William Sohier Dexter. 

With 1819 the preparatory phase of Ticknor’s career ended and the 
active phase began. His first task was to organize the work on which he 
had entered. Out of this developed, on the practical teaching side, his 
theories on instruction in the modern foreign languages, which found con- 
crete expression in the Lecture on the Best Methods of Teaching the Living 
Languages,'® delivered in 1832; and, on the scholarly side, his syllabus" of 
the history of Spanish literature, the framework as it were of his later mas- 
terpiece, his monumental History of Spanish Literature.” 





in the annals of American scholarship and letters, was filled by the appointment of Professor 
Ford. This chair, established in 1816, had been held by three famous American men of letters: 
George Ticknor, from 1819 to 1835; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, from 1836 to 1854; and 
James Russell Lowell, from 1854 to 1891 (the last five years as professor emeritus). In his And 
Gladly Teach, Professor Bliss Perry gives an interesting account of the steps leading to the 
filling of the Smith Professorship in 1907, referring to Professor Ford as ‘that brilliant young 
scholar, J. D. M. Ford.’ Mr. Ford’s selection by President Eliot for promotion to this impor- 
tant post at so early an age gave rise to much comment at the time; and the intervening years 
have only confirmed the high estimate placed upon Ford’s character and capacity by Presi- 
dent Eliot.”—From “J. D. M. Ford,” by Henry Grattan Doyle, in the Harvard Tercentenary 
Number of Hispania, vol. xtx, no. 2 (May, 1936), pp. 153-162. 

10 Boston: Carter, Hendee and Co., 1833. Copies of the Lecture apparently are now scarce. 
The Library of Congress has none, and the only copies listed in the “Union List” at the Li- 
brary of Congress are those in the Harvard University Library, the New York Public Library, 
and the Library of the University of Illinois. There is a copy, I believe, in the Cornell Uni- 
versity Library also. There must be others, of course, which are not included in the “Union 
List.” 

1 Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on the History and Criticism of Spanish Literature. 
Cambridge: Printed at the University Press, by Hilliard and Metcalf, 1823. 

12 New York: Harper and Bros., 3 vols., 1849. (An English edition was brought out at 
the same time in London by John Murray.) Second edition. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1854. Third edition, corrected and enlarged. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1863. Fourth edition, 
corrected and enlarged. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co., 1872. Fifth edition. Boston: 
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On August 10, 1819 Ticknor was formally inducted into his two pro- 
fessorships, the ‘‘Smith Professorship of the French and Spanish Lan- 
guages and Literatures’ and the ‘College Professorship of the Belles- 
Lettres,’ as he calls them in a letter to President Kirkland. From his 
inaugural address I quote the following passage on Spanish poetry: 

From the first outpourings of its rude admiration for heroes whom it has almost made fabu- 
lous, down to the death of Cadahalso before Gibraltar, and the self-sacrifice of Jovellanos, it 
has never had but one tone; and that tone has been purely and exclusively Spanish, nourished 
by a high moral feeling, and a proud and prevalent sense of honor, loyalty and religion. It 
breaks upon us with the dawn of their modern history, in their unrivalled ballads; the earliest 
breathings at once of poetical and popular feeling among them, whose echoes, like the sweet 
voice of Ariel amidst the tumults of the tempest, come to us in the pauses of that tremendous 
warfare which seems, alternately, one merciless and interminable battle wasting generation 
after generation, and a single wild adventure running through whole centuries of romance and 
glory. We trace it, too, hardly less in their drama, which is so truly national that it seems to 
belong to their character, like a costume, and springs so immediately from their wants and 
feelings that, as we read, we are persuaded they would have invented it, if antiquity had not 
given them the example." 


Hitherto generally overlooked among Ticknor’s minor writings in his 
article on ‘“‘Early Spanish Drama,” a long review of the essay type occa- 
sioned by the publication of the first edition of Francis Sales’s Seleccién 
de obras maestras dramdticas por Calderén de la Barca, Lope de Vega, y 
Moreto, which appeared in the American Quarterly Review for December, 
1828, a copy of which has been for many years one of my prized posses- 
sions. Like other articles in the Quarterly, and in accordance with the prac- 
tice of the time, the review is unsigned. It is not listed among Ticknor’s 
minor writings in the Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor,'* nor 
is it mentioned elsewhere in that work or in the usual sources of information 
on Ticknor. From convincing internal evidence, which I need not go into 
here since I hope to present it elsewhere, I have long been certain that the 
article was from Ticknor’s hand; and I have no hesitation in declaring it 
unmistakably and definitely his." 





Houghton, Osgood and Co., 1879. Sixth edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1891. 
Foreign editions: Historia de la literatura espanola. Traducida al castellano, con adiciones y 
notas criticas, por D. Pascual de Gayangos y D. Enrique de Vedia. Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 
1851-56. (4 vols.) Histoire de la littérature espagnole. Traduite de l’anglais en francais . . . avec 
les notes et additions des commentateurs espagnoles D. Pascal de Gayangos et D. Henri de 
Vedia, par J.-G. Magnabal. Paris: A. Durand (Hachette et Cie.), 1864-72. (3 vols.) Geschichte 
der schinen Literatur in Spanien. Deutsch mit Zusitzen herausgegeben von Nikolaus Heinrich 
Julius. Leipzig. Brockhaus, 1867. (2 vols.) 

13 Life Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor (Boston: James R. Osgood and Co., 1876), 
vol. I, pp. 320-321. 

14 Boston: Munroe and Francis, 1828. 

16 Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Carey, 1828, vol. Iv, no. 8, pp. 308-349. 

16 Boston: James R. Osgood and Company, 1876, vol. m, p. 507 (Appendix B). 

17] make this statement on the internal evidence of the article itself, corroborated by 
Charles Henry Hart’s “Memoir of George Ticknor, Historian of Spanish Literature,” read 
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Ticknor was an effective teacher and lecturer. According to George 
Ticknor Curtis, 


He always, in my time, fixed and kept the attention of his class; indeed, there was never any 
movement or sound in the lecture-room that evinced an absence of attention . . . He followed 
the very exact and methodical order of his syllabus, introducing discussions which were always 
animated and sometimes eloquent. . . . An audience of college students is, to be sure, no very 
formidable body to a grown man. But you and I have both heard Mr. Ticknor lecture before 
large and mixed audiences of ladies and gentlemen, with no other appliances then he used in 
the college class-room, but with the same fluency and ease, and at the same time in a manner 
adapted to the assembly before him. On all occasions his diction was both copious and pre- 
cise. The sum of my testimony is, that his lecturing was as successful teaching as I have ever 
listened to.18 .. . He very early began, and always continued, the habit of lending his books 





before the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia on May 4, 1871, from which 
I quote: “With Robert Walsh, Mr. Ticknor was quite intimate, and for his Review, the 
American Quarterly, issued at Philadelphia by Carey and Lea, he wrote two articles—one 
an elaborate paper on the ‘Early Spanish Drama’ (1828) and the other ‘Remarks on the Life 
and Writings of Daniel Webster’ (1831), afterward printed separately with additions.” The 
article on Webster is noticed in the Life, Letters, and Journals (vol. 1, p. 392), with a footnote 
indicating that the American Quarterly, published at Philadelphia, was “edited by his friend 
Robert Walsh.” A later footnote (p. 396) tells us that “Miss Anna Walsh, second daughter 
of Mr. Robert Walsh, a charming singer, passed the winter (of 1832-33) with Mrs. Ticknor.” 
The intimacy is quite evident; Ticknor’s failure and that of the editors of his Life, Letters, 
and Journals to acknowledge the article may have been caused by unwillingness to have him 
appear publicly as the author of a favorable review of a book by a subordinate in his depart- 
ment at Harvard. There is nothing in the article itself to explain any reluctance to acknowledge 
it; it is scholarly, worthy of his pen, and in no sense a “puff” for Sales. 

The following extract from the review may be of special interest as part of the early 
history of Spanish studies in the United States: “In our own country, our growing connection 
with the Spanish character, and our growing want of the Spanish language, seem to be leading 
to results somewhat similar [to those in Europe]. At the south, a constant intercourse with 
Spanish America has led to much cultivation of the language, while at the north, where this 
intercourse is necessarily less frequent, attention has been rather turned to the literature. The 
effects of both are already visible; many good Spanish books have been reprinted, and among 
them is to be numbered the volume of plays collected and published by Mr. Sales. It was 
printed for the use of the undergraduates of Harvard College, where Spanish literature is 
now much cultivated... .” 

The first edition of Sales’s book contained El principe constante, of Calder6n; La Estrella 
de Sevilla, then of unquestioned attribution to Lope de Vega; and Moreto’s El desdén con el 
desdén. In the second edition Moreto’s play was replaced by another play by Calderén, 
El mégico prodigioso. This substitution may be explained by the fact that Ticknor in his re- 
view devotes about four pages to a discussion of El médgico prodigioso and only about four lines 
to El desdén con el desdén. Moreover, he speaks of the former as containing “‘as many of the 
peculiar marks and characteristics of Calderén’s manner, as any one that could be selected 
from his works’; and again, calls it characteristic of its author “from its mixture of tragedy 
and farce, buffoonery and religion, and whatever is tumultuous and disorderly in the complica- 
tion of the plot... .” 

18 Prescott had the privilege of using Ticknor’s manuscript lectures on Spanish literature 
in his early studies in Spanish. In a letter to Ticknor on January 24, 1825, he wrote: “...I 
have been accompanying my course with Sismondi and Bouterwek, and I have been led more 
than once to reflect on the injustice you are doing to yourself in secluding your manuscript 
Lectures from the world. Neither of these writers has gone into the subject as thoroughly 
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freely, taking no other precaution than to write down the title of the volume, and the name 
of the borrower, in a notebook. The number of volumes lent was often considerable. He 
would lend a book to any respectable person, whether personally known to him or not, if he 
perceived that it was really desired for use. His books have been sent to Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, even to Baltimore, and other distant places, for the use of scholars who could get them 
in no other way.!® 


Ticknor’s Lecture gives evidence of the same import in such statements 
as “‘let not the recitations become merely dry and hard examinations in 
order to ascertain whether prescribed tasks have been accomplished; but 
let them be seized upon as golden opportunities for teaching”; “let them 
[students] be taught, as well as required to learn’’; and others. Personal 
interest in the pupil is similarly stressed. 

Ticknor’s second field of interest was the condition of Harvard College 
as a whole, in which he found another heavy task facing him. Out of it 
grew his efforts to modernize instruction in Harvard College and his pam- 
phlet, published in 1825, Remarks on Changes ... in Harvard University.?° 
At the time of his resignation he wrote: 

... I have been an active professor these fifteen years, and for thirteen years of the time I 
have been contending, against a constant opposition, to procure certain changes which should 
make the large means of the College more effectual for the education of the community. In 
my own department I have succeeded entirely, but I can get these changes carried no further. 


As long as I hoped to advance them, I continued attached to the College; when I gave up all 
hope, I determined to resign.” 


And again: 


... The fact that I am to be free in a year makes me so already in spirit; and I look back 
upon my past course at the College almost entirely as matter of history. There is a good deal 
in it that gratifies me. During the fifteen years of my connection with it as a teacher, more 
than half the instruction I have given has been voluntary, neither required nor contemplated 





as you...” (Ticknor’s Life of Prescott, p. 69). To this Ticknor objects in a deprecating foot- 
note: “This, with much more like it in the present letter and in other letters, which I do not 
cite, was founded on a mistake, made by his kindness for me. The Lectures were far from 
being what he supposed them to be. They needed to be entirely recast, before they could be 
presented to the public with any decent claims to thoroughness. In fact, ‘The History of 
Spanish Literature’ did not appear until a long time afterwards, and then it bore very few 
traces of its academic origin.” (Jbid., id.). Prescott bore public evidence to his admiration 
for the lectures in his review of Sales’s edition of Don Quijote published in 1837 (Prescott, 
Biographical and Critical Miscellanies, p. 117) in these words: “In the purely literary depart- 
ment, Mr. Ticknor’s beautiful lectures before the classes in Harvard University, still in manu- 
script, embrace a far more extensive range of criticism than is to be found in any Spanish 
work, and display, at the same time, a degree of thoroughness and research which the com- 
parative paucity of materials will compel us to look for in vain in Bouterwek or Sismondi.” 

19 Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor, Boston: James R. Osgood and Company, 
1876, vol. 1, pp. 326-327. Josiah Quincy, in his Figures of the Past (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1883), p. 22, gives further testimony to Ticknor’s success as a teacher. 

20 Remarks on Changes Lately Proposed or Adopted in Harvard University, Boston: Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, and Company, 1825. 

1 Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor, vol. 1, p. 400. 
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by my statutes. When the finances of the College became embarrassed, seven years ago, I 
volunteered the resignation of $400.00 out of the stipulated salary of $1000.00, and have 
never received but $600.00 since. During the nine years a department of the modern languages 
has existed,* with four foreigners for teachers,?* who are generally more likely to have difficulties 
with the students than natives, no case whatsoever has been carried before the Faculty, and 
during the whole fifteen years I have never myself been absent from an exercise, or tardy at 
one. Moreover, within the limits of the department I have entirely broken up the division 
of classes, established fully the principle and practice of progress according to proficiency, 
and introduced a system of voluntary study, which for several years has embraced from one 
hundred and forty to one hundred and sixty students; so that we have relied hardly at all on 
College discipline, as it is called, but almost entirely on the good dispositions of the young 


* The creation of departments had been one of the points of reform urged in 1825, but 
carried into effect only for the modern languages. 





2 These “four foreigners” included Francis Sales, Instructor in Spanish and French from 
1816 to 1854 (see note 3, supra) and three others. Pietro Bachi, Instructor in Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese from 1826 to 1846, received an honorary degree of A.M. ad eundem gradum 
in 1827, and was the author of a number of textbooks: among others, A Grammar of the Italian 
Language (Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins, 1829); A Comparative View of the 
Italian and Spanish Languages (Boston: Cottons and Barnard, 1832); and A Comparative 
View of the Spanish and Portuguese Languages (Cambridge: Hilliard and Brown, 1831). 
Charles Theodore Christian Follen, Instructor in German from 1825 to 1830 and Professor of 
the German Language and Literature from 1830 to 1835, was recommended to Ticknor by 
General Lafayette, along with another German exile named Charles Beck (who subsequently 
served as Instructor in Latin, 1831-32, and Professor of Latin, 1832-50, in Harvard Univer- 
sity). Dr. Follen also taught for a few years in the Divinity School, and after leaving his 
Harvard professorship was pastor of the First Unitarian Church in New York and of a church 
in East Lexington, Massachusetts. He was a liberal in politics and religion and a prominent 
Abolitionist. He lost his life in the fire which destroyed the steamer “Lexington” in Long 
Island Sound, January 13, 1840. His writings, published in Boston in 1841, extend to five 
volumes. Follen was the author of two German textbooks which were very popular. His 
Deutsches Lesebuch fiir Anfinger (Boston: Cummings, Hilliard and Co., 1826) reached its 
tenth edition, and his A Practical Grammar of the German Language (Boston: Hilliard, Gray, 
Little, and Wilkins, 1828) its eleventh edition, by 1845. Francois Marie Joseph Surault was 
Instructor in French from 1829 to 1838. He was the author of several textbooks, among them 
An Easy Grammar of the French Language for Young Beginners (Boston: Richardson, Lord, 
and Holbrook, 1831) and An Easy Grammar of the Italian Language (Cambridge: J. Munroe 
and Co., 1835). Bachi reviewed this last in the “‘Appendix” to the New England Magazine 
for 1835, and Surault replied with A Grammatical Dissertation on the Italian Language (Boston: 
S. N. Dickinson, 1835), described in the sub-title as “‘a work useful to those who are already 
acquainted with it, or who wish to learn it.” 

Frederick I. Gustorf is listed in the Harvard Quinguennial Catalogue as Instructor in 
German from 1820 to 1831(?), and Charles Folsom—not a “foreigner,” of course—the Librari- 
an of the University, also served as Instructor in Italian in 1825-26. 

In a letter to the President and Fellows of Harvard College written in April, 1827 (Life, 
Letters, and Journals, vol. 1, p. 365) Ticknor speaks of only three instructors—obviously 
Sales, Follen, and Bachi. He writers: ‘I receive detailed reports from each of the three in- 
structors at the end of every term, teach in their classes myself frequently, introduce changes 
in their modes of instruction, and, in general, look upon myself as responsible for the good 
management of the students under their care.” This careful oversight, together with Ticknor’s 
skill or good fortune in picking his subordinates, probably explains the absence of the usual 
difficulties of foreigners in teaching American students to which Ticknor refers. 
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men, and their desire to learn.” If, therefore, the department of the modern languages is right, 
the rest of the College is wrong; and if the rest of the College is right, we ought to adopt its 
system, which I believe no person whatsoever has thought desirable, for the last three or four 
years... ™ 


In his brilliant Three Centuries of Harvard Professor Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son writes: 


An abstract from the modern language part of the President’s report on student progress for 
1826-27 will give a good idea of Ticknor’s organization. Out of thirty-six freshmen, thirty- 
two were taking French; after two months they were divided into proficiency sections of four, 
six, ten, and twelve students, respectively. Out of sixty-six sophomores, forty-nine in five 
sections were taking French. The books read™ were Charles XII, the Henriade, Télé- 
maque, Gil Blas, the Fables of La Fontaine, and Le Théétre Classique. One sophomore who 
already knows Italian grammar reads five cantos of the Inferno, a volume of Alfieri’s V ita, 
and Botta; a beginners’ class of seven study Bachi’s Grammar, and read Soave and Goldoni. 
Three of four sections in Spanish get into Solfs’s Conquista de Méjico and Don Quijote. In 





23 Here again Ticknor anticipated something that we like to think of as an educational 
innovation of our own day; for what else was he doing but encouraging students, voluntarily 
and because of interest, not regulations, to “concentrate,” or “‘major,”’ or “read for honors” — 
under another name, of course—in a chosen field? 

%* Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor, vol. 1, p. 400. 

25 The list of books read in classes at Harvard during Ticknor’s régime naturally contains 
a number mentioned in his Lecture. Attention will be called to these in the “Notes” which 
follow the Lecture. Most of the books were doubtless imported from Europe, but some were 
available then or soon thereafter in American editions. 

Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles XII first appeared in New York (Collins and Co.) in 1831. 
Voltaire’s L’Henriade was doubtless also read in an imported edition, since the first American 
edition, edited by C. L. Parmentier, apparently was published at Charlestown, Massachusetts 
(Rodenburgh), in 1836. Fénélon’s Télémaque was edited by A. Bolmar (Philadelphia: Lea and 
Blanchard) in 1832(?). Lesage’s Les Aventures de Gil Blas de Santillane was edited in abridged 
form by N. Wanostrocht (New York: 1818). The Fables of La Fontaine were edited by Sales 
in 1838 (Boston: J. Munroe and Co.). Le Thédtre Classique was doubtless the ‘‘ouvrage adopté 
par l’Université de France” and published at Paris (H. Delalain) in 1822, containing Racine’s 
Esther and Athalie, Corneille’s Polyeucte, Voltaire’s Mérope and Florian’s poem, Tobie; or the 
earlier edition, which contained Corneille’s Le Cid and Polyeucte, Racine’s Athalie, Esther, 
and Britannicus, and Moliére’s Le Misanthrope. 

Dante’s Inferno, Alfieri’s Vita, scritta da esso, and Botta’s Storia d’Italia (or Storia della 
guerra dell’independenza degli Stati Uniti d’ America) were doubtless imported, as were Soave’s 
Novelle and Goldoni’s plays. Bachi’s Teatro scelto italiano, contenente l’Aminta di Tasso, l Ar- 
taserse di Metastasio, la Griselda di Goldoni, la Merope di Maffei, e il Saul di Alfieri did not 
appear until 1829 (Cambridge: Hilliard and Brown). (For Bachi’s Grammar, see note 22.) 

Mention of Antonio de Solfs’s Historia de la Conquista de Méjico as one of the works read 
in Spanish classes seems to indicate that Solfs was a favorite prescription of Ticknor’s, for 
Prescott also struggled with him during the winter of 1824-25 (see Ticknor’s Life of Prescott, 
pp. 68-69), doubtless at Ticknor’s suggestion, and perhaps gained from Solfs’s work the inter- 
est which culminated in his Conquest of Mexico. The Don Quijote was doubtless imported; 
Sales’s edition did not appear until 1836. (See note 3.) 

Schiller’s Maria Stuart and Wallensteins Lager were probably imported. 

The Gonzalve mentioned in the quotation is doubtless Jean Pierre Claris de Florian’s 
Gonzalve de Cordoue (1791), which was based on Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles de Granada. 
(Florian was well known as a translator of the Quijote.) (For Bachi’s Portuguese Grammar, 
see note 22.) 
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junior year there are more beginners’ classes in French, Italian, and Spanish, a beginners’ 
class in German, and an advanced class of four students who read Maria Stuart, Faust, and 
Wallenstein’s Lager. In the senior year, there are more beginners’ sections in French and 
Spanish, and advanced French classes in the Thédtre Classique, Gonzalve, and the Henriade. 

This was at the beginning of the new system, when the great demand was for beginners’ 
courses. As it developed in the next few years, a Harvard undergraduate could begin French 
as a freshman, and follow it through; a sophomore or upperclassman could begin any of the 
other three languages, and go ahead as far as he was willing and capable. Sections were so 
small as to amount practically to a tutorial system. Portuguese was added to the curriculum 
in a few years; Bachi dedicated his Portuguese grammar to the members of the Class of 1832 
who studied Camoens with him. In Ticknor’s department, over which he presided for ten 
years, great scholars of the next generation such as Lowell, Norton, and Child had their first 
training, and hundreds of young men like Motley and Thoreau carried away a reading knowl- 
edge of the Romance Languages and German as part of their equipment for literature and 
life.26 


And of the failure of Ticknor’s efforts to reform the College itself, 
Morison says: 


The Harvard Faculty, on the other hand, found Law 61 [sectioning classes by profi- 
ciency] disturbing; and Ticknor soon discovered (what many academic reformers have since 
learned to their cost, and the regimenters and patrioteers have yet to learn) that a professor’s 
power of passive resistance is immense and unpredictable. By the time the Code of 1825 
went into effect, the other three German-trained teachers had left Harvard; and only the 
Hollis Professor of Divinity (Henry Ware the elder), who had little to do with undergraduates, 
was really on Ticknor’s side. The Faculty were irritated at having Law 61 imposed on them 
from above, and disgruntled at the failure of a little rebellion of their own, in 1824.2” 


The following quotation from his Remarks on Changes Lately Proposed 
or Adopted in Harvard College shows how earnest Ticknor was in his insist- 
ence upon teaching, rather than examination to “ascertain whether pre- 
scribed tasks have been accomplished,” as the real purpose of the recitation: 


But there is one point that, I believe, must be made a sort of cynosure, when beneficial 
changes are undertaken, both at Harvard and at our other colleges; and that is, the principle 
of thorough teaching. On this point, it is desirable to be perfectly plain, and to be very plainly 
understood. It is a small matter to diminish the unreasonable amount of holidays, or to give 
the students more and longer lessons, under a division according to proficiency, or to do almost 
any thing else, if the principle of teaching is still to be overlooked. For the most that an in- 
structor now undertakes in our colleges, is, to ascertain from day to day, whether the young 
men who are assembled in his presence, have probably studied the lesson prescribed to them. 
There his duty stops. If the lesson have been learnt, it is well; if it have not, nothing remains 
but punishment, after a sufficient number of such offences shall have been accumulated to 
demand it; and then it comes halting after the delinquent, he hardly knows why. The idea of a 
thorough commentary on the lesson; the idea of making the explanations and illustrations of 
the teacher, of as much consequence as the recitation of the book, or even of more, is sub- 
stantially unknown in this country, except at a few preparatory schools. The consequence is, 
that, though many of our colleges may have a valuable apparatus for instruction; though there 
may be very good, quiet and secluded places for study; and though many of the young men 
who resort thither, may really learn not a little of what is exacted or expected from them; 


26 Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936, 
pp. 236-237. (See also the “Notes” which follow the Lecture.) 
27 Tbid., p. 233. 
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yet, after all, not one of our colleges is a place for thorough teaching; and not one of the better 
class of them does half of what it might do by bringing the minds of its pupils, and thus to 
encourage, enable and compel them, to learn what they ought to learn, and what they easily 
might learn.” ? 


Ticknor’s third field of useful endeavor was the development of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, his last great public service. Not only did he play an 
important réle in determining the policies of the Library, particularly in 
the matter of making it a democratic public institution,?® but he did much 
of the routine work of getting it under way, poring over booksellers’ cata- 
logues, making out endless lists of needed books, and finally undertaking 
at his own expense a fifteen-month sojourn in Europe, during which he 
purchased hundreds of volumes on behalf of the Library. In 1860 he gave 
two thousand four hundred books to the Library, and this donation was 
followed by gifts of a Moliére collection in the same year and a collection 
of Provengal literature in 1864. Finally, he bequeathed to the Library, as 
residuary legatee after the death of Mrs. Ticknor, all his Spanish and 
Portuguese books and manuscripts—the famous “‘Ticknor Collection.’’®° 
Shortly after his death, Mrs. Ticknor waived her rights in the collection, 
and it was immediately turned over to the Library. In his entire relation- 
ship with the Boston Public Library, Ticknor showed the progressive spirit, 
the instinctive ranging of himself and his influence on the side of enlighten- 
ment, and the fundamental democracy, that marked him as an intellecual 
leader. 

I must mention another important contribution made by Ticknor to 
the intellectual life of his city and nation after his resignation from Har- 
vard or rather after his return, in 1838, from his second European trip. 
His house at 9 Park Street, overlooking Boston Common and the State 
House, became the literary center of Boston. Here came distinguished 
visitors to meet the city’s most cultivated gentleman. Here Thackeray 
stayed and drank a silent New Year’s Eve toast to his daughters across the 
sea. Here gathered poets and historians and men of affairs, to sit in the 
famous library beneath the portrait of Sir Walter Scott, discuss national 
and international affairs,and renewold acquaintance. Here Ticknor gathered 
his great collection of Spanish and Portuguese books, which now reposes 
in the Boston Public Library. Here he completed his splendid Life of Pres- 


28 Remarks ... , pp. 44-45. Ticknor again stressed this principle in the Lecture. 

29 As a member of the original Board of Trustees of the Library, appointed in 1852, 
Ticknor insisted upon the free circulation of books and the dedication of the Library “in the 
first instance rather to satisfying the wants of the less favored classes of the community than 
the wants of scholars, men of science, and cultivated men generally.” He also advocated close 
co-operation between the Library and the public schools. 

30 The Boston Public Library published a Catalogue of the Spanish Library and of the 
Portuguese Books bequeathed by George Ticknor to the Boston Public Library, together with the 
Collection of Spanish and Portuguese Books in the General Library. By James Lyman Whitney. 
Boston: By Order of the Trustees, 1879. (xv, 476 pp.) 
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cott,*. begun when he was sixty-seven years old, of which George Bancroft 
wrote, ‘In raising a monument to Prescott you have constructed an im- 
perishable one for yourself.” “You and Prescott are shelved together for 
immortality,’’ Washington Irving had written on the appearance of Tick- 
nor’s Spanish Literature in 1849.” 

It goes without saying that Ticknor was a man of initiative, of industry, 
of judgment, of taste, of accuracy, of analytical powers. Yet he was not a 
mere intellectual machine. He had a sense of humor, as when he wrote to 
a friend, inviting him to Woods Hole, “‘You will find the place full of Tick- 
nors and fish.”’ Best of all, he had a warm human heart, in spite of the dig- 
nified severity of countenance that was one of his attributes. His tender 
letters to his mother and father during his long absence in Europe, whence 
he returned to find his mother’s place forever empty; the daily letters to 
and from his wife that are clearly indicated in his correspondence; his 
moving letters on the death of his little son; his warm friendship for Hugh 
Legaré, for Prescott, for Sir Edmund Head, and others—all of these show 
a warmth of nature that is incompatible with the caricatured ‘‘cold roast 
Boston” of some American humorists. 

In discussing the teaching of modern foreign languages Ticknor proves 
that he was a practical teacher as well as a sound theorist, as is clearly 
indicated in his Lecture on the Best Methods of Teaching the Living Lan- 
guages. Throughout the Lecture the “living” aspect of languages is stressed 
again and again. His first sentence is a confession of faith: ““The most im- 
portant characteristic of a living language—the attribute in which resides 
its essential power and value—is, that it is aspoken one... ”’. The easiest 
and best method to acquire a language, he says, is for students to “reside 
where it is constantly spoken,” and where it should be ‘‘the minister to 
their hourly wants, and the medium of their constant intercourse’’; but 
since this is impossible except for the few, we must, “‘while still endeavoring 
to teach it as a living and spoken language . . . resort to means somewhat 
more artificial and indirect” —“‘the best method within our power at home.” 

But “there is no one mode of teaching languages,’”’ he tells us, appli- 
cable ‘‘to persons of all the different ages and different degrees of prepara- 
tion who present themselves to be taught.’’ Accordingly, it is the teacher’s 
duty, and the “highest exercise of his skill, to select from the different 
systems in use what may be most appropriate to the whole class of pupils 
submitted to his care.”” Moreover, he must ‘accommodate and arrange 
what he has thus selected . . . to the individual capacities, dispositions, and 
wants of each.” Ticknor does not agree with those extremists who believe 
that all learners should acquire a foreign language as a child learns his 


3t Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1864. 

%2 Prescott’s exhaustive review of Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature appears in the 
second edition of the former’s Biographical and Critical Miscellanies (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Co., 1875), a volume dedicated to Ticknor. 
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mother-tongue, for “it is plain,” he says, “that a method adapted to 
children seven or eight years old would be altogether unsuited to persons 
in the maturity of their faculties.’’ Again cautioning his hearers to remem- 
ber that “nothing can be done wisely, which has not a constant reference 
to the different classes, ages, and characters of the pupils” he presents a 
tri-partite program of instruction: first, for little children; second, for 
adolescents—“‘those between the ages of thirteen or fourteen and seventeen 
or eighteen’’; and third, for ‘“‘those who have already reached the full ma- 
turity of their minds.” And while he advocates an oral approach and in- 
ductive teaching of grammar for the other stages of instruction, these ma- 
ture persons, whose “‘reasoning faculties are fully developed,” will, he says, 
“choose to learn by the analysis of particulars from generals, rather than 
by the induction of generals from particulars.” 

Emphasis on the living language without making the oral approach a 
fetich; an eclectic method; frank acceptance of individual differences among 
pupils; techniques adjusted to different age-levels: what could be sounder? 

These are only a few instances of Ticknor’s educational good sense. I 
shall mention here only one other, which concerns the study of literature. 
Great literature, he says, is written by authors “in whom the peculiar 
genius of their respective languages stands forth in the boldest relief; 
those in whom the distinctive features of the national temper and char- 
acter are most prominent; those, in short, who come to us fresh from the 
feelings and attributes of the mass of the people they represent and full of 
the peculiarities of thought, idiom, and expression which separate that 
people from all others, and constitute them a distinct portion of mankind.” 
It is this, he says, that makes it necessary to read them in the original 
rather than in translation—a blow to a favorite but basically unsound 
idea of some present-day ‘‘educators’’ who themselves know no foreign 
literature.* “That such authors cannot be understood without some knowl- 
edge of the popular feeling and colloquial idiom with which their minds 
have been nourished and of which their works are full,” he adds, ‘‘hardly 
needs to be urged or made more apparent.” Then he proves his case by 
citing English authors—Shakespeare, Spenser, Chaucer, among others; 


% This fallacy, repeated ad nauseam by opponents of the teaching of modern foreign 
languages, is usually bolstered up by statements such as: “Everything worth while in foreign 
literatures is available in English translations”; or, “Everything of importance published 
abroad is promptly translated into English.” Similar statements, in spite of their self-evident 
absurdity, are solemnly made from time to time by “authorities” who apparently have no 
first-hand knowledge either of foreign literatures or of available English translations. (This 
theory, by the way, is refuted by the dean of a School of Education, Dean Raymond A. 
Schwegler of the University of Kansas, in an article in the Modern Language Journal for 
October, 1937, entitled “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Language Teaching.”) 
The handicaps with respect to the modern foreign languages of most of the authors of these 
pronouncements are paralleled with respect to the Classics by Christopher North’s “Ettrick 
Shepherd” in the Noctes Ambrosianae. “I canna read Greek,” said the Shepherd, “except in a 
Latin translation done into English.” 
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Spanish drama, the Spanish ballads, and Don Quixote; Goethe, Schiller, 
and Tieck; La Fontaine and Moliére; Dante and Alfieri. 

Every page of the Lecture provides food for thought. Its suggestions 
are in general useful and practical. It is a privilege to make available this 
historically important educational document, more than a century after 
its publication, to a generation which—with some exceptions, perhaps— 
has probably never heard of it.*4 
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% Educational writers often overlook the contributions of past generations, a fault which 
can be corrected by the preservation and wider dissemination of documents like the Lecture. 
I contemplate reprinting elsewhere Ticknor’s Remarks on Changes . . . in Harvard College, per- 
haps in connection with a more extensive study, already under way, of Ticknor as scholar, 
teacher, and man of letters. 

In reprinting Ticknor’s Lecture I have refrained from taking liberties with the text other 
than correcting misprints, eliminating some of the surplus commas, and modernizing the 
spelling of a few foreign names. Comments on references in the Lecture, mostly having to do 
with textbooks, have been relegated to my “Notes,” which follow the text of the Lecture. 

It will be obvious that this project has been in process for a long time. I am indebted to 
Dr. H. A. Basilius of the University of Chicago, who, as sometimes happens, had conceived 
the same idea, for his courtesy in abandoning a similar project upon learning of my plans. 





LECTURE ON THE BEST METHODS OF TEACHING 
THE LIVING LANGUAGES* 


(Delivered before the American Institute, August 24, 1832) 


By GEORGE TICKNOR 
Smith Professor in Harvard University 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


HE most important characteristic of a living language,—the attribute 

in which resides its essential power and value,—is, that it is a spoken 
one; that it serves for that constant and principal bond of union between 
the different individuals of a whole nation, without which they could not, 
for a moment, be kept together as a community. This great and prevalent 
characteristic is, therefore, everywhere visible in its structure, arrange- 
ments and expression; hardly less so in books, than in conversation. The 
main object, indeed, to which every other is sacrificed, in the formation of 
a language is, to facilitate personal intercourse; to enable one human being, 
in the easiest and most direct manner, to communicate to another his 
thoughts and his wants, his feelings and his passions; and to this great 
object every living language is essentially, and, it may almost be said, is 
exclusively adapted in its vocabulary, its forms, its inflexions, idioms, and 
pronunciation. 

The easiest and best method, therefore, for persons of all ages and all 
classes to learn a living language is undoubtedly to learn it as a spoken one; 
since this is not only its paramount characteristic, but is the only founda- 
tion on which the written language has been built or can rest. Persons, then, 
who have the opportunity, should learn the living language they wish to 
possess, as it is learnt by those to whom it is native. They should reside 
where it is constantly spoken, and use it as it is used around them. It should 
be the minister to their hourly wants, and the medium of their constant 
intercourse. Even the books they read should be chosen with reference to 
the habits and peculiarities of the spoken idiom that produced them, and 
in studying the language itself, it should be pursued less as a foreign lan- 
guage than as one which they may claim among their birthrights. This is 
the natural method, and is, no doubt, the most effectual and the easiest. 

Only a few persons however are able or willing to avail themselves of it. If 
we wish to instruct our children in a foreign language, we find it inconvenient 
and unwise to send them among strangers in a strange land to learn it: 
and, if we undertake to teach them at home, we shall hardly be disposed, 
like Montaigne’s father, to surround them only with those who speak no 
other than the one we wish them to acquire. In the vast majority of cases, 
therefore, we must resort to means somewhat more artificial and indirect; 
and, while still endeavoring to teach it as a living and a spoken language, 
use the best method within our power at home. 


* Boston: Carter, Hendee and Co., 1833. 19 pp. 
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What, then, is this best method? For this is precisely the question 
you have done me the honor to propose to me; and as it is entirely plain 
and practical in its nature and objects, I shall not venture, in the reply I 
may endeavor to make to it, to go in any respect beyond the limits of my 
personal experience and observation, or wish to say anything which is not 
as perfectly plain and practical as the question itself. 

Before, however, we enter on the topics it involves, it may be necessary 
to premise, that there is no one mode of teaching languages, applicable to 
all classes and characters, or to persons of all the different ages and different 
degrees of preparation, who present themselves to be taught. Instruction 
in this branch of education, even more than in most others, cannot, without 
great violence and injustice to a large proportion of the pupils, be managed 
upon a Procustes system of stretching all who have not the proper intel- 
lectual size, till they are brought to it, and of cutting down all who are 
grown beyond its proportions, till they are sufficiently reduced to fit its 
demands. On the contrary, it is, perhaps, the most important part of the 
duties of a teacher in the living languages, and the highest exercise of his 
skill, to select from the different systems and modes in use what may be 
most appropriate to the whole class of pupils submitted to his care, and then 
to endeavor again to accommodate and arrange what he has thus selected 
for the whole of his pupils to the individual capacities, dispositions, and 
wants of each. Thus it is plain, that a method adapted to children seven 
or eight years old would be altogether unsuited to persons in the maturity 
of their faculties;—and, even in the case of those of the same age, who 
might more naturally be thrown into the same class, it cannot be doubted, 
by persons accustomed to the business of instruction, that a mode entirely 
fitted to an individual already familiar with other languages and with 
philosophical grammar, would be no less entirely unfitted to one who had 
gone through no such previous preparation, and who should come to his 
task without regular habits of study or acquisition. 

But, though no universal method can be pointed out, which will suit 
all the individuals who might pursue it; and though even a general one, 
which might suit a particular class might need modifications in relation to 
some of its members; still there are, no doubt, principles which may be 
ascertained and settled—principles which rest on the nature and laws of 
the human faculties, and which it must, therefore, be important to under- 
stand rightly and to apply with judgment. Undoubtedly, too, experience 
and skill have long since discovered most of these principles, perhaps all 
of them; and established land-marks, which, pointing out the way others 
have trodden with safety or success, may prevent us, if we are wise, from 
making impossible experiments or falling into gross deviations. Bearing in 
mind, then, that something may be done by systems, though not so much 
as is usually imagined or undertaken; and especially remembering that 
nothing can be done wisely, which has not a constant reference to the dif- 
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ferent classes, ages, and characters of the pupils to be instructed, I shall 
divide what I have to say on the best methods of teaching the Modern 
Languages according to the character and condition of the persons usually 
presenting themselves to be taught. 

I. And first, of little children. It seems to be settled, that little children 
can be taught living languages easier than they can be taught anything 
else. The reason is, that it is the very vocation of their young minds to learn 
words. They have, indeed, done little during the short period of their exist- 
ence, except to acquire the power of distinguishing objects and qualities, 
and of applying to them the names which their native language has affixed 
to them. This power, however, is so easily transferred to the acquisition of 
other living languages, that in Europe, where it is sometimes thought im- 
portant to educate children to the free use of several, they are without dif- 
ficulty taught to speak, read, and write three or four without confounding 
them, from early infancy, merely by giving them nurses and attendants 
who are natives of different countries. This method, of course, would not 
be pursued here. We have neither the means nor the motives for it. But it 
proves in the strongest manner, what the experience and observation of 
many among ourselves has confirmed, that much time is now lost in child- 
hood or misapplied in instructions unsuited to its tender years, which might 
be successfully and pleasantly given to the acquisition of at least one living 
language. 

The method of teaching, however, should be no less skilfully and ten- 
derly adapted to the age and circumstances of the pupil, than the pursuit 
itself. Of the Grammar, or the Dictionary, or any of the customary appara- 
tus of formal instruction and recitation, there should be no thought. A child 
of six or seven years old can no more be made to comprehend the definition 
of an article or a verb, than he can be made to comprehend what is an ab- 
stract idea or a logarithm; but, if you will read several times over, to the 
same child, word by word, a clear translation of a very simple fable or story 
from the French or the Italian, or any other living language, making him 
follow you aloud step by step, and bringing the whole, by the simplicity 
of your explanations, fully down to the level of his comprehension, he will 
be able the next day so to translate it to you, in return, that he can not only 
give you the entire fable or story in its connexion, but the foreign word for 
every English one it contains, and the English for every foreign one, taken 
at random. We have a few books, and only a few, prepared to teach quite 
young children on this system. Bolmar’s Edition of the Fables commonly 
called Perrin’s is one of them, well suited to its purpose, and none but those 
who have made the experiment can fully understand how easy it is for child- 
hood to read and learn this book, and how much can thus be accomplished 
towards the final acquisition of the French language. Indeed, when a hun- 
dred pages have been thoroughly learnt in this way, not a few of the dif- 
ficulties of any modern language have been overcome; and yet this cer- 
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tainly can be accomplished and has been accomplished with children of 
six or seven years old, who yet did not feel, in any part of the process, that 
a task had been imposed upon them. 

In selecting books, however, from which to teach according to this 
method, one rule must be carefully followed. Take only such as, in their 
subjects and ideas, their manner and their tone, are below the age of the 
child to be taught; so that if the child you wish to instruct be seven years 
old and the language you have chosen be French, the books to be used 
should be such as are given to French children of four or five years old for 
their amusement. The reason is, that the child should have no difficulty to 
encounter but the mere difficulty of the language itself, and this will be 
found quite sufficient to make up for the difference in years, while, at the 
same time, the interest that might otherwise be wanting is sustained by 
the instinctive curiosity to learn the meaning of new words, which belongs 
to the age, and the instinctive pleasure of discovery and progress which 
always belongs to our nature, and is then fresh and eager. Of course, books 
of this kind are easily procured; for no country that has a literature is with- 
out books for its children. In French, which is the language where we should 
most need them, they are abundant; and many of them have been reprinted 
in England, and some in this country. Besides these, Berquin’s Child’s 
Friend, many of La Fontaine’s Fables, and many of Madame Guizot’s 
Tales, with other similar works, may be added, which, when explained and 
understood, are as interesting to our children as they are to those for whom 
they were written. How long this process should be continued must depend 
on the judgment of the teacher; but as it is one that is both useful and amus- 
ing to the child, there is no reason why it should not be carried very far. 
Certainly, it must not be given up until the reading such books as are 
suited to his years has become, without assistance from his instructor, as 
easy and pleasant as it had been with it. 

This, too, is the period when vocabularies and dialogues, like the Abbé 
Bossut’s and those of Mad. de Genlis, can be used with great effect, because 
the extreme facility with which they are committed to memory in early 
youth, especially after some little progress has been made in reading, ren- 
ders the whole exercise a pleasure and not a toil. Above all, this is the 
period for acquiring a just pronunciation, since the organs are now flexible, 
and permit that to be done easily, which, later, it is often impossible to do 
at all. Nor is this an unimportant part of the needful instruction. It is, to 
a language, what a costume is to an age or his physiognomy to an indivi- 
dual; and not a few of the characteristic differences between different lan- 
guages are lost to him, who has no perception of their several inflexions and 
no familiarity or sympathy with the effects of that peculiar accent and in- 
tonation, in which resides so much of the power of poetical rhythm and 
measure, as well as of the grace and harmony of all polished style in prose. 

When, however, the child has attained a reasonable facility in reading, 
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we may venture to look for some assistance towards the Grammar and the 
Dictionary ;—not, indeed, to compel him to learn his lessons by turning 
over leaves, which his young hands have not yet even the mechanical apti- 
tude to do with much effect, and still less to endeavor to carry him through 
the purgatory of definitions in the accidence, and of rules and constructions 
and exceptions in the syntax, as if this were the only or even the efficient 
mode of obtaining the promised rewards beyond. Far from it. The gram- 
mar, at this age, can be used, with practical benefit, only for the forms 
contained in its accidence; but here something can be done, which will 
prove of permanent advantage. A child of eight or nine years old will learn, 
often with eagerness, and always without much effort, all the regular and 
irregular verbs; and that will in general prove to be the best grammar for 
this purpose, in which they are found spread out and developed in all their 
forms with the greatest distinctness. After having gone through with all 
the conjugations of the verbs, both regular and irregular, he can learn 
without difficulty the little there is to learn in most living languages of the 
inflexions of the articles, pronouns, and adjectives, together with the lists 
of the indeclinable parts of speech. From this time, too, he can begin to 
use the dictionary; and though the reading lesson should still be translated 
to him by his teacher, as well as afterwards translated to the teacher by 
the pupil, still the child will be able gradually to advance with less and less 
assistance, and will soon read books suited to his age without other help 
than such as his own means will afford him. 

Let us now suppose the pupil, whose course we have thus far followed, 
to be thirteen or fourteen years old, and to have learnt the French, if that 
be the language he has pursued, as nearly as circumstances would permit, 
in the same way he has learnt his own language; let us suppose him to have 
read a considerable number of children’s books in French, such as he would 
have read if he had been a French boy, and, for the same reason,—for his 
amusement; let us suppose him, by means of his vocabularies and dialogues, 
and by the help of his teacher, to have made that little progress in speaking 
to which every one learns a living language in a natural method is instinc- 
tively impelled;—let us suppose him, in short, at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen to have acquired such a use of the language as is suited to his 
opportunities, his years, and the limited range of his ideas and faculties ;— 
what is next to be done? Undoubtedly, the next thing is, to explain to him 
the reasons and rules for what he has already learnt. It is in short, the period 
for teaching the Grammar;—not perhaps, the whole of it, at first, but such 
parts as can be made intelligible and useful; and afterwards, in proportion 
as the faculties are developed, the remainder. This he could not probably 
do, even now, with ease or thoroughness if he were embarrassed with the 
additional difficulties of learning the vocabulary; but, having gone through 
this, and having little else on which he is required to fasten his attention, 
it is become a pleasure to him to learn the reasons, rules, and explanation 
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of what, under other aspects, is already familiar to him. In this way, he 
can be carried, first through the definitions and written exercises in the 
accidence, with a careful review of all the forms it contains; and afterwards 
through the syntax, committing the examples perfectly to memory, though 
not learning the rules by heart; but from this period, so long as he continues 
a student of the language, he should continue to study its grammar, either 
reading or writing its exercises into the foreign language, or pursuing the 
more difficult portions relating to its idiomatic construction. 

This course, beginning in childhood and ending in manhood, is, no 
doubt, the longest, but it will be found the least tedious to the pupil of any, 
and at the same time prove the most thorough and effectual. It is the long- 
est, because, beginning with such portions of the vocabulary, reading, and 
pronunciation as can never be so well learnt as in the earliest and freshest 
years of life, it is necessary to wait for the natural growth of the mind be- 
fore the more difficult parts can be ventured upon, and not to leave it en- 
tirely until the maturity of the faculties permits, not merely the words of 
the higher and more difficult authors to be comprehended, but their 
thoughts and characteristics to be felt and enjoyed. It is not tedious to the 
pupil, because from the first to the last, he need not have and ought not 
to have anything prescribed to him which could reasonably be felt as a 
task. And, finally, there is much less consumption of valuable and useful 
time by it, than by any other, because what is given to it at the earliest 
period is taken from no occupation so important, and from nothing which 
can be so well learnt, and what is given to it later should be taken generally 
from the hours allotted to amusement. Permit me to add, that, from some 
personal experience and much observation of the application of this 
method, I have no doubt, it is the best usually within our reach; and that a 
person who should have gone through with the course of instruction it im- 
plies, would, if ever thrown into a country where it should be important 
for him, be able, in a very short time, to speak with ease and success the 
language he should thus have acquired. 

II. Having thus spoken of the method of teaching a living language to 
those who have an opportunity of beginning to learn it in childhood, we 
naturally next consider a class, which in this country is much larger;— 
and indeed the largest, consisting of those who enter on the rudiments of 
their instruction between the ages of thirteen or fourteen, and seventeen or 
eighteen. And here too, there seems little reason to doubt that the Grammar 
should not, at the outset, be made so prominent as it has generally been 
made; nor its embarrassing and difficult portions be so regularly gone 
through and pressed upon the young minds of this class of pupils. On the 
contrary, let an easy reading book, which will be amusing to their age, 
like one of Mad. Guizot’s stories in French; or Soave’s Novelle in Italian; 
or the Brothers Grimm’s Popular Tales in German, be given to them at 
once ;—let the teacher carefully translate a small portion of the first lesson, 
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explaining the meaning of each individual word several times over ;—and let 
the pronunciation and the force of the phrases or idioms be particularly 
attended to. At the same lesson, let them have.a verb or part of a verb to 
learn by heart, and, when the recitation comes, let it be repeated, and let 
the translation given out be so made that the English can be rendered for 
each foreign word, and the foreign word for each English one, when sepa- 
rated from their connexions and put out promiscuously. Let this exercise 
be pursued until all the verbs regular and irregular have been thoroughly 
learnt, with the inflexions of the articles, nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, 
so far as the mere forms in the accidence are concerned. Then, while still 
pursuing the same system of translating some pleasant book, let the teacher 
begin the Grammar, regularly explaining the definitions, reviewing the 
forms, and reading a short English Exercise into the language to be learnt, 
that, the next time, the pupils may read it to him;—and let this process of 
reading and translating both ways, accompanied with regular lessons in 
the accidence to be committed to memory, be continued until a common 
narrative book, like Voltaire’s Louis XIV, or Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, 
can be read with little difficulty. After this, but as late as may be found con- 
venient, the Syntax with its examples, which are to be learnt by heart, 
and its exercises, which are to be written or read, should be gone through 
with great care, at least twice, in lessons of moderate length and with much 
previous explanation from the instructor, while, at the same time, the 
pupils may read the highest authors which their faculties are sufficiently 
developed to comprehend—Goethe, Moliére, or Cervantes—if their years 
and tastes permit them to enjoy the first order of imaginative genius. 

But here, perhaps, it is needful to stop a moment, and consider what 
kind of a grammar will be most appropriate to pupils of this class, and, in- 
deed, all classes except the very youngest, and what should be the general 
character of the books given them to read. 

As to the Grammar, two common defects should be guarded against. 
The first of these is, that it should not, like Lévizac’s French Grammar and 
Noehden’s German one, contain either philosophical discussions of the prin- 
ciples of Language in general, or even of the particular language to which 
it is devoted, because such inquiries are suited only to persons of mature 
minds, and, except in very rare cases, useful only to those to whom the 
language is native; while, to a// learners of the rudiments, they are particu- 
larly embarrassing, and to learners of the usual age, entirely incomprehen- 
sible-—The other defect is the confusion of the accidence and syntax. It 
is not perhaps easy to keep them entirely apart, and in many very good 
grammars there is occasionally a want of exactness in observing the dis- 
tinctions between them; but there is one in quite common use—I mean 
Wanostrocht’s French Grammar,—in which this confusion is assumed as 
the very plan of the work; so that whatever relates to the articles, for in- 
stance, whether form or construction, accidence or syntax, is crowded to- 
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gether under that head, and finished before proceeding to the noun, pro- 
noun, &c, which, in their respective turns, are exhibited and despatched in 
the same manner. And yet nothing seems of more obvious importance than 
to keep carefully apart whatever relates to learning the forms of a language, 
from what relates to its construction, since either is troublesome enough 
in itself, while the difficulties of each being quite different, those of the 
accidence arising chiefly from the memory and those of the syntax from the 
judgment, the union of the two and the confounding of both must consti- 
tute and does in fact constitute an embarrassment altogether gratuitous 
and extremely perplexing. 

Supposing, then, these two considerable defects to be avoided; the qual- 
ities most important in a good grammar, to learn a living language, are: 
First, that the definitions and explanations in the accidence and the rules 
in the syntax be short and clear. Second, that the forms in the accidence be 
exhibited broadly and plainly; as for instance that the nouns, pronouns, 
and adjectives be declined at full length in all their forms, and especially 
that the verbs both regular and irregular be conjugated and developed in 
the amplest manner;—some of them both negatively, interrogatively, and 
negatively-interrogatively. Third, that after each definition and form, and 
after each rule, there be always several, and generally a considerable num- 
ber of examples to illustrate it;—short, perspicuous, and as much as possible 
in an idiomatic and conversational style, so that when committed to mem- 
ory, which they always should be, progress may be made, not merely in 
the grammar but also in the characteristic peculiarities of the language. 
Fourth, that, after the examples, should follow Exercises in English, to be 
written or read in the foreign language, and which, like the examples, 
should be short and conversational, with a translation of the more difficult 
words and phrases at the bottom, where they can be covered when recited. 
And lastly, at the end of the whole grammar, it is convenient to have a 
few easy fables and other lessons with which to begin reading, and a con- 
siderable number of dialogues on the most familiar subjects of conversation, 
such as are best found in the Manual of Mad. de Genlis, because she took 
them down as they happened to be held in her presence, and afterward 
caused them to be translated into the principal languages of Europe.— 
A Grammar like this, it may be added, should be short. For the French or 
the German, it would, perhaps, be expedient to extend it to three hundred 
or three hundred and fifty pages, in duodecimo; but for either of the other 
languages usually taught, half that number is abundant. 

As to the books to be used or read it is possible to make only one or two 
quite general remarks, since the selection must be governed by circum- 
stances not always within the control of either the teacher or the pupil. It 
is not well, however, I think, to use collections and extract-books; or, if 
they cannot be avoided, it is important to take only such as contain each 
work of an author complete when they give any part of it. Perhaps, how- 
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ever, in many cases, it may be expedient or inevitable to begin with such 
books; but it can rarely be advisable to go further. They are uninteresting 
to the learner; they give no proper knowledge, but rather a false impression 
of the literature they profess to represent; and they are not well adapted 
to teach even the language itself, because, by changing the manner and 
style of writing so often, an opportunity is not afforded to become familiar 
and thorough in any one. It is as if we should attempt to instruct a foreigner 
in our own language and literature out of two or three of the selections for 
reading and speaking used in our schools, which, though excellent in the 
place for which they are designed, would be entirely unsuited to purposes 
like this. On all accounts, therefore, it is best to begin, at once, with a good 
book of the simplest kind like Lessing’s Fables in German, or one of Mad. 
Guizot’s Tales in French, and go on afterwards with agreeable and interest- 
ing narratives or dramas, like Voltaire’s Charles XII in French, and Mora- 
tin’s Comedies in Spanish, which should be continued until the language 
has become really easv. When this point has been attained, there is no 
reason, except such as may be found in the age, the tastes, and the means 
of the pupils, which should prevent them from being carried through any 
of the authors of established reputation.* 

III. Having gone through with the modes of instruction for little chil- 
dren and youth, there remains to be considered only one class of learners, 
and that is one whose numbers are everywhere constantly diminishing— 
I mean, those who have already reached the full maturity of their minds; and, 
in years, are arrived at least as far as manhood. With them, except in a 
few rare and fortunate instances, there is no easy method. The age of a 
quick and eager memory is gone by; and the reasoning faculties being fully 
developed choose rather to learn by the analysis of particulars from gen- 
erals, than by the induction of generals from particulars. With them, there- 
fore, the grammar and its rules must be more important at the outset, and 
more relied upon during the whole course, than with either of the other 
classes. They must begin with a strict study of it, and go warily through its 
definitions and rules, as well as through its forms. It cannot be expected 
of them to commit to memory the declensions and conjugations, or the 
examples, with the accuracy any more than with the ease of their earlier 
years; but still there is no shorter or pleasanter road left to them to attain 
their object, and if the examples are prepared with proper skill and have 
an ultimate reference to conversation, they will be found as immediately 
useful as any exercise such pupils can undertake. From the first lesson they 
learn, however, they will find it both expedient and agreeable to begin to 
translate into English; to make the most resolute efforts to accommodate 
their organs to the pronunciation; and, as soon as possible, they should 


* Lest, however, it should seem that I have proposed an expensive course, I will add 
that all the books it implies need not cost, in any one of the modern languages usually taught, 
more than from ten to twelve or fifteen dollars. 
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begin to write the language and write it constantly and a great deal. But, 
during the whole course of their pursuit, their main reliance must be on 
the grammar, and on such books as they may be able to read with interest 
and pleasure. 

We have now considered, as far as the limits of such a discourse will per- 
mit, the different classes of persons who are to be taught, and the different 
methods that have seemed, from experience, suitable to be used with each; 
—never forgetting, however, that in practice there is no sharp and exact 
division of classes by age, but that one is constantly running into another, 
and that the pupils who would fall under each may often need some modi- 
fication of the system of teaching proposed for the whole, in order to ac- 
commodate it to their respective characters and wants. The divisions, how- 
ever, that we have gone through, have often been adopted in practice, 
sometimes because they were thought judicious; but often, perhaps, be- 
cause they seemed natural or inevitable; while, at the same time, the gen- 
eral methods of instruction recommended have had the sanction of much 
experience and success, though rather in other countries than in our own. 
It only remains, therefore, to say a few words on two points immediately 
connected with the whole subject. 

The first is, the general mode of teaching all classes and all individuals. 
Let the instructor bring his mind as much as possible into contact with 
that of his pupil, so as to feel precisely and fully the nature of the obstacles 
and difficulties which are from day to day encountered; and then let him 
remove them all, as far as may be in his power, by personal explanation and 
assistance. For it is a great mistake to suppose that the learning a living 
language, which nature teaches every day so faithfully, without an effort 
on the part of her scholars, can be made too easy. On the contrary, let the 
teacher facilitate the progress of his pupils by all the means in his power, 
explaining everything to them, translating their lessons for them, and serv- 
ing them, as far as he can, instead of Grammar, Dictionary, and Commen- 
tary; only requiring that the pupils, on their side, shall faithfully retain 
what has been thus sedulously imparted to them, and be able afterwards 
correctly and understandingly to recite or explain it. Above all, let not the 
recitations themselves become merely dry and hard examinations in order 
to ascertain whether prescribed tasks have been accomplished; but let them 
be seized upon as the golden opportunities for teaching—as the fortunate 
moments when the seed will fall on good ground because the pupils will so 
eagerly and gratefully receive whatever of explanation and assistance may 
be given them. Let, therefore, the teacher always go first and lead, instead 
of following to drive his pupils; and especially let him shed all the light of 
his own knowledge upon the path, which is so familiar and easy to him, 
but which, to them, is new and full of difficulties. Thus, let him explain and 
illustrate the rules until it is certain they are comprehended before they 
are studied. Let him translate beforehand the exercises that are to be pre- 
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pared, so that they may not only be well done, but done easily and pleas- 
antly. And from time to time, let him read into somewhat free and choice 
English large portions of the book his pupils may happen to be studying, 
that they may themselves acquire the power of selecting appropriate words 
and phrases, and learn, what they can in no other way learn so easily or so 
well, the corresponding idioms and respective peculiarities of the two 
languages. In short, let them be taught, as well as required to learn, and let 
their recitations, instead of being merely strict examinations, become pleas- 
ant opportunities for acquiring further knowledge and making easier 
progress. 

The other circumstance to which I referred is the direction to be given to 
all studies in a living language in order to insure the greatest amount of 
success;—the point, I mean, to be set before both teacher and pupil, not 
indeed as the one always or even generally to be attained, but as the one 
which may be most safely relied upon to determine their general course, and 
towards which whatever progress they may make should be directed. This 
point is, the speaking the language; and the reason why it should mainly 
govern our course in attempting to learn it is that what is idiomatic and 
peculiar to it, its particles and its phrases, is entirely the result of its use 
as a spoken language; that in these particles and idioms reside always the 
difficulties, as well as the essential genius and power, of every language; 
and that, therefore, as we advance in acquiring its vocabulary from reading 
and its construction from the accidence and syntax, we should still so select 
the books we use and the grammar we study, as to be continually making 
progress in our knowledge of the spoken language and its idiomatic diff- 
culties. 

But, it may be answered, ‘‘we never intend to speak it;—we only wish 
to learn to read it, that we may have free access to its written treasures and 
especially its classic authors;—we do not propose to visit foreign countries, 
but we wish to read and enjoy at home, Schiller, and Moliére, Cervantes, 
and Dante.” Be it so. But what are the chief difficulties in the way of this 
undertaking, and what is there in these authors that makes it necessary 
they should be read in the original rather than in translations? Is it not pre- 
cisely those felicities and peculiarities of idiom and inflexion, which are the 
result of the formation and use of the language itself as a spoken one; as 
the vehicle of the feelings and passions of men in the sudden turns of life, 
its changes and its adventures? Consider, too, who these leading authors 
are; to what class they belong; and what constitute their characteristic 
claims, attractions, and value. They are precisely the authors in whom the 
peculiar genius of their respective languages stands forth in the boldest 
relief ;—those in whom the distinctive features of the national temper and 
character are most prominent ;—those, in short, who come to us fresh from 
the feelings and attributes of the mass of the people they represent, and 
full of the peculiarities of thought, idiom, and expression which separate 
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that people from all others, and constitute them a distinct portion of man- 
kind. That such authors cannot be understood without some knowledge of 
the popular feeling and colloquial idiom with which their minds have been 
nourished and of which their works are full, hardly needs to be urged or 
made more apparent. Take the case of the great Masters in our own Eng- 
lish. Can any one who is entirely ignorant of the phraseology, inflexions, 
and shadings of our spoken language comprehend the picturesque but 
homely directness of Chaucer, or the exquisite delicacy of Spenser, or the 
unapproached power of nature in Shakespeare? Nay, can such a one know 
in what is hidden the idiomatic simplicity of Addison or Cowper; or can he 
even read his own contemporaries, Miss Edgeworth or Sir Walter Scott? 
Nor is it in any respect different in the other living languages, which have 
succeeded in vindicating for their authors a place among the classical litera- 
ture of the world. The great masters, in all ages and in all nations, have 
built on the same foundations and can be successfully approached only in 
one way. For who can pretend to understand or estimate the untold riches 
of the elder Drama of Spain or of its early romantic and popular Ballads; 
or who will venture to open Don Quixote, who knows nothing of the 
peculiarities of the Spanish as a spoken tongue? Or who can draw near to 
Goethe and Schiller and Tieck in the spirit in which their power is revealed, 
unless he feels in some degree that he is holding intercourse with contem- 
poraries who speak to him, as it were, with living voices? Or who can com- 
prehend the quaint simplicity of La Fontaine, or the rich humor and genuine 
comic power of Moliére, if he has never turned his thoughts towards that 
conversational idiom to which each resorted for whatever is peculiar both 
in his beauty and his power. Or, finally,—to take instances which are the 
more striking because they seem at first the least susceptible of such appli- 
cation—who can be aware either of the sublimity or the tenderness of 
Dante, unless he studies that unwritten language from which alone this 
first and greatest master of Italian poetry could draw his materials or his 
inspiration; or who else can imagine himself able to comprehend Alfieri, 
who, casting aside the accumulated literature of five centuries, went con- 
stantly, as he himself tells us, to the thronged market place of Florence, 
there to gather from the lips of the peasantry and the populace those 
phrases and inflexions which afterwards thrilled with horror the audiences 
of Tuscany and Lombardy, and now leave his own great name to close up 
that long and bright series at the head of which stands the solemn form of 
Dante himself. Indeed, on this subject there is no delusion, no mistake. 
We know that we can none of us read the great Masters in any foreign 
literature, or enjoy them like natives, because we cannot speak their lan- 
guage like natives. For the characteristic peculiarities and essential beauty 
and power of their gifted minds are concealed in those idiomatic phrases, 
those unobtrusive particles, those racy combinations which, as they were 
first produced by the prompt eloquence and passions of immediate inter- 
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course, can be comprehended and felt only by those who seek them in the 
sources from which they flow; so that, other things being equal, he will 
always be found best able to read and enjoy the great writers in a foreign 
language, who, in studying it,—whether his progress have been little or 
much—has never ceased to remember that it is a living and a spoken 
tongue. 

Gentlemen: The general views so imperfectly developed in this dis- 
cussion are not new. They coincide with the suggestions made by Lord 
Bacon, and with the systems pursued and recommended by Cardinal 
Wolsey and Roger Ascham, by Milton and Locke, and by the vast majority 
of skilful teachers in those parts of Europe where Education at the present 
time is the best conducted and advanced the furthest. The substance of 
the whole is, that instruction, to be as effectual as it ought to be, should be 
communicated not only by books, which are indeed the great means of 
acquisition, and facilitate it more than all others united, but also by con- 
stant and familiar and laborious explanation from the teacher, skilfully 
adapted to the age, character, and progress of his pupil. Before the inven- 
tion of printing, and, indeed, for some time afterwards, while books were 
still rare, this oral instruction was necessarily almost the only mode of com- 
municating knowledge not merely of the living languages, but, in general, 
of all other subjects. Gradually, however, as books were multiplied and 
especially when they became so much improved, they began to be trusted 
too much with the business of Education, until, in many branches, and 
certainly in that of the living languages, results were claimed from them, 
which it is quite impossible they should produce. In our own country this 
error was, at one time, all but universal; and even now, I fear, is common. 
But it is acknowledged by some, perhaps by many; and is in the sure way 
to be eradicated by the success of those teachers, who rely not merely upon 
the dead letter of books, but also upon that living knowledge which is im- 
parted only by living explanation;—nay, which is communicated by the 
very tones of the voice and the expression of the countenance with a 
vivacity and effect never found or felt by the most eager lover of acquisition 
in a cold and silent page. 
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(In referring to textbooks, I have indicated—where information is available—editions 
conveniently accessible to Ticknor’s audience. See also the footnotes to the introductory 
sketch of Ticknor, especially notes 3, 22, and 25.) 

p. 19, American Institute. The American Institute of Instruction, before which Ticknor 
delivered his Lecture, was founded at Boston on March 15, 1830. 

p. 19, “. . . like Montaigne’s father.” A reference to a passage in Montaigne’s essay “De 
Vinstitution des enfants” (Essais de Montaigne, livre 1, chapitre xxv), which because of its in- 
terest is reproduced herewith: “‘C’est un bel et grand adgencement sans doubte que le grec 
et latin, mais on l’achete trop cher. Ie diray icy une facon d’en avoir meilleur marché que de 
coustume, qui a esté essayee en moy mesme: s’en servira qui vouldra. Feu mon pere, ayant 
faict toutes les recherches qu’homme peult faire, parmy les gents scavants et d’entendement, 
d’une forme d’institution exquise, feut advisé de cet inconvenient qui estoit en usage; et luy 
disoit on que cette longueur que nous mettions 4 apprendre les langues qui ne leur coustoient 
rien, est la seule cause pouquoy nous ne pouvons arriver a la grandeur d’ame et de cognoissance 
des anciens Grecs et Romains. Ie ne croy pas que ce en soit la seule cause. Tant y a que 
expedient que mon pere y trouva, ce feut qu’en nourrice, et avant le premier desnouement 
de ma langue, il me donna en charge 4 un Allemand, qui depuis est mort fameux medecin en 
France, du tout ignorant de nostre langue, et tresbien versé en la latine. Cettuy cy, qu’il 
avoit faict venir exprez, et qui estoit bien cherement gagé, m’avoit continuellement entre les 
bras. I] en eut aussi avecques luy deux aultres moindres en s¢avoir, pour me suyvre, et soulager 
le premier: ceulx cy ne m’entretenoient d’aultre langue que latine. Quant au reste de sa maison, 
c’estoit une regle inviolable que ny luy mesme, ny ma mere, ny valet, ny chambriere, ne 
parloient en ma compaignie qu’autant de mots de latin que chascun avoit apprins pour 
iargonner avec moy. C’est merveille du fruict que chascun y feit: mon pere et ma mere y 
apprindrent assez de latin pour l’entendre, et en acquirent 4 suffisance pour s’en servir a la 
necessité, comme feirent aussi les aultres domestiques qui estoient plus attachez 4 mon 
service. Somme, nous nous latinizasmes tant qu’il en regorgea iusques 4 nos villages tout 
autour, ov il y a encores, et ont prins pied par l’usage, plusieurs appellations latins d’artisans 
et d’utils. Quant 4 moy, i’avoy plus de six ans, avant que i’entendisse non plus de francois 
ou de perigordin que d’arabesque; et, sans art, sans livre, sans grammaire ou precepte, sans 
fouet, et sans larmes, i’avois apprins du latin tout aussi pur que mon maistre d’eschole le 
scavoit: car ie ne le pouvois avoir meslény alteré.” 

p. 21, Bolmar’s Edition of the Fables commonly called Perrin’s, Bolmar, Anthony [Antoine], 
(ed.), A Selection of One Hundred of Perrin’s Fables. Philadelphia: Carey and Lea, 1832. 

p. 22, Berquin’s Child’s Friend. Arnaud Berquin’s L’ami des enfans, published in London 
in 1782-83 in 24 monthly numbers and republished at Paris in 1793, was immensely popular, 
running through numerous editions. An American edition, in English, The Beauties of the 
Children’s Friend, appeared in Boston (Lincoln and Edmands) in 1827. 

p. 22, La Fontaine’s Fables. While this text, like Berquin, was probably read in imported 
editions, we note that Francis Sales within a relatively few years supplied an American text- 
book edition: Fables de La Fontaine. Avec des notes historiques, mythologiques, et grammati- 
cales, 4 l’usage des colléges et des écoles. Par F. Sales. Boston: J. Munroe et Cie., 1838. La 
Fontaine is included in the list of authors read in French classes at Harvard (see quotation 
from Morison, p. 13). 

p. 22, Madame Guizot’s Tales. Elisabeth Charlotte Pauline (de Meulan) Guizot, wife of 
the great historian, was the author of numerous inspirational tales, immensely popular both 
in the French originals and in English translations, such as her Nouveaux Contes a usage 
de la jeunesse, some of which appeared in an American edition (Boston: 1833) as Tales in 
French for Young People. 

p. 22, “... vocabularies and dialogues, like the Abbé Bossut’s and those of Mad. de Genlis. 
L’Abbé Charles Bossut (1730-1814), the eminent French mathematician, was the author of a 
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vocabulary, of which an American edition appeared at Boston in 1829 under the title Explana- 
tory and Pronouncing French Word-Book. 

Stéphanie Félicité Ducrest de Saint-Aubin, Comtesse de Genlis (1746-1830) was the 
protectress and perhaps the mother of the mysterious Pamela who married Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. By Mme de Genlis’s “dialogues” is doubtless meant her Manuel du voyageur, 
contenant les expressions les plus usitées en voyage, et dans les différents circonstances de la vie. 
It was widely used all over Europe. The first American edition was A Manual, Containing the 
Expressions Most Used in Travelling, etc. (in English and French), Boston: 1817. The material 
was also included in G. Poppleton’s New Elements of Conversation in English and French. 
Followed by the Manual of Idiotisms of Madame de Genlis. Third American edition, revised. 
Improved and corrected by F. Sales. Boston: At the Foreign Bookstore, 1829. (A fourth edition 
appeared in 1835.) Note again Sales’s connection with a textbook mentioned by Ticknor. 

p. 24, Mad. Guizot’s stories in French. See note on p. 22. 

p. 24, Soave’s Novelle in Italian. The Novelle of Francesco Soave (1743-1806) were avail- 
able, together with other Italian and Spanish books, at the Boston bookstore of Cottons and 
Barnard, 184 Washington Street, according to a catalogue published in the end-papers of 
Pietro Bachi’s A Comparative View of the Italian and Spanish Languages (Boston: Cottons 
and Barnard, 1832). Soave is also mentioned in the report abstracted by Morison (see p. 13). 

p. 24, Brothers Grimm’s Popular Tales in German. Perhaps the Grimm Kinder- und 
Hausmdrchen are meant here. 

p. 25, Voltaire’s Louis XIV. Le Siécle de Louis XIV probably had to be imported. 

p. 25, Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War. Also probably imported. 

p. 25, Lévizac’s French Grammar. L’Abbé Jean Pons Victor Lecoutz de Lévizac was the 
author of L’Art de parler et d’écrire correctement la langue frangoise (first edition, London: 
1797), one of the most widely reprinted, revised, and adapted of textbooks for learning French. 
The “‘first American from the third French edition” appeared in New York (Collins and Co.) 
under the title A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the French Tongue in 1820; by 1829 the 
seventh edition had appeared (New York: Duykinck). Bolmar (see note on p. 21) was among 
its several revisers and editors, his edition being published by Lea and Blanchard, Philadel- 
phia. 

p. 25, Noehden’s German [Grammar]. Georg Heinrich Noehden’s German Grammar, 
Adapted to the Use of Englishmen. London: J. Mawman, 1800; fifth edition, 1827. 

p. 25, Wanostrocht’s French Grammar. Nicholas Wanostrocht’s A Grammar of the French 
Language, with Practical Exercises. First American from the ninth London edition, Boston: 
Printed for John West, 1805; tenth American from the last (fifteenth?) London edition, Bos- 
ton: Richardson, Lord, and Holbrook, 1829. 

p. 26, Manual of Mad. de Genlis. See note on p. 22. 

p. 27, Lessing’s Fables in German. Lessing’s Fabeln doubtless had to be imported. 

p. 27, Mad. Guizot’s Tales in French. See note on p. 22. 

p. 27, Voltaire’s Charles XII. See note 25, p. 13. 

p. 27, Moratin’s Comedies in Spanish. The plays of Leandro Fernandez de Moratin are 
among those listed as on sale at the bookstore of Cottons and Barnard (see note on p. 24). 
Ticknor met Moratin, then an exile, at Paris in 1818, and found him very helpful; he is men- 
tioned as one “thoroughly familiar with Spanish literary history, who gives me three or four 
hours together whenever I ask it” (Life, Letters and Journals, vol. 1, p. 252). Sales included 
Moratin’s El si de las nifas in his edition (Boston: S. Burdett y Cia., 1832) of Tomas de 
Iriarte’s Fébulas literarias. Thus began the now over-long list of editions of El si de las ninas 
for American students of Spanish. 

p. 29, Schiller, and Moliére, Cervantes, and Dante. Ticknor’s catholicity of interest is 
demonstrated by his intimate knowledge of the works of all four of these writers. (See his 
Life, Letters, and Journals, passim.) 

p. 30, Miss Edgeworth and Sir Walter Scott. Both Maria Edgeworth and Sir Walter Scott 
were intimate friends of Ticknor’s. (See his Life, Letters, and Journals.) 
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p. 30, “ ... the elder Drama of Spain.” Ticknor may have had in mind here Sales’s Selec- 
cién de obras maestras dramédticas (see p. 9, and notes 14 and 15). 

p. 30, [Spanish] Ballads. Ticknor knew and apparently cordially disliked John G. Lock- 
hart, whose translations of Spanish ballads, published in 1824, did so much to bring to the 
knowledge of the English-speaking world the rich treasures of Spanish balladry. In his journal 
(Life, Letters, and Journals, vol. 11, p. 147), he writes: “ . . . I fell in with Lockhart. . . . He is 
the same man he always was and always will be, with the coldest and most disagreeable 
manners I have ever seen.” Ticknor also commented adversely on certain features of Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott (who was Lockhart’s father-in-law) in a letter to Miss Edgeworth (Life, 
Letters, and Journals, vol. 11, p. 189). 

p. 30, Don Quixote. The masterpiece of Cervantes is mentioned in the report abstracted 
by Morison (see p. 13) and is listed among the foreign books on sale by Cottons and Barnard 
(see note on p. 24). The Sales edition of the Don Quijote (2 vols.) followed by only a few years 
the delivery of the Lecture; it was published in Boston in 1836. An edition of the Don Quijote 
to which Ticknor’s name was attached was subsequently published in New York: El Ingenioso 
Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha. Segin el texto corregido y anotado por el Sr. Ochoa. Nueva 
edicién americana, acompajiada de un ensayo histérico sobre la vida y escritos de Cervantes, 
por el Dr. Jorge Ticknor. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1872. This edition evi- 
dently sold steadily for many years. Apparently Ticknor’s connection with it was limited to 
permission to reprint material dealing with Cervantes from the Spanish translation (by 
Gayangos and Vedia) of his History of Spanish Literature. 

p. 30, Goethe and Schiller and Tieck. Goethe’s Faust and Schiller’s Maria Stuart and 
Wallensteins Lager are among the works mentioned in the report abstracted by Morison 
(see p. 14). On Goethe, see p. 6. On Tieck, see Professor Zeydel’s ‘“Ticknor and Tieck” 
(Bibliography, p. 18). 

p. 30, La Fontaine, Moliére. See note on p. 22 for La Fontaine. Moliére was one of 
Ticknor’s consistent interests, and in the course of his studies he collected a substantial library 
on Moliére, which he presented to the Boston Public Library. 

p. 30, Dante. Ticknor’s love of Dante, a dominant interest throughout his life, is often 
lost sight of because of his overshadowing scholarly contributions to the history of Spanish 
letters. During all his early travels in Europe, he tells us, he was never separated, even when 
traveling on horseback, from ‘‘a few books,” which included ‘‘Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, 
and the Greek Testament, which I still have in the same copies I then used.” (Life, Letters, 
and Journals, vol. 1, p. 86.) And in 1833 he writes: “Among other things I have made a 
thorough study of the works of Milton and Shakespeare, as nearly three hundred pages of 
notes and memoranda will testify. It was delicious. Last summer I did the same for Dante, 
working on each, often twelve and fourteen hours a day, with uninterrupted and equable pleas- 
ure. If I am not a better man for it,—and a happier one, too,—why, I shall have missed my 
opportunity scandalously, as many better men have done before me.” (Jbid., vol. 1, p. 394.) 
He also lectured on Dante to classes at Harvard. 

It was their common love of Dante that brought together Ticknor and Prince John 
of Saxony, later King of Saxony, the translator of Dante’s Divina Commedia (see p. 7, note 7). 
Ticknor sat with Karl Forster, Carus, Count Baudussin, Prince John, and Tieck in Dresden 
on several evenings in 1836, while Tieck read aloud parts of Prince John’s translation of the 
Purgatorio, pausing at the end of each canto for criticisms by the others, who followed the 
reading in the original Italian text. (Life, Letters, and Journals, vol. 1, p. 475.) Another lasting 
friendship of Ticknor’s that grew out of the study of Dante was that with Count Adolphe de 
Circourt. In 1841 the latter wrote to Prescott: “The Commentary which Mr. Ticknor has 
begun (see above) is one of the highest interest. Few persons in the world are so intimately 
acquainted with the old bard; and nowhere, perhaps, such a combination of profound learning, 
acute criticism, and serene elevation of mind can be found as in this highly gifted and excellent 
man.” (Jbid., vol. 1, p. 475.) Still another friendship for which their common love of Dante 
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furnished the initial impulse was that with Count Cesare Balbo, the Italian patriot and man 
of letters, author of a well-known Vita di Dante. 

Dante’s Inferno is mentioned in the quotation from Morison (see p. 13), and the Divina 
Commedia is included in the list of books on sale at Cottons and Barnard’s (see note on p. 24). 

p. 30, Alfieri. Ticknor tells us that he had the privilege of looking over Alfieri’s books and 
manuscripts, including “‘a great many curious notes, made by himself, generally severe, and 
often cruelly personal”’ in Florence in 1818 through the courtesy of Alfieri’s presumptive (and 
the Young Pretender’s legal) widow, the Countess of Albany, whom he “‘visited nearly every 
evening” while in Florence. (Life, Letters, and Journals, vol. 1, pp. 183-184.) See note 25, p. 13. 

p. 31, Lord Bacon. See Francis Bacon’s The Advancement of Learning, especially the pas- 
sages in Book m dealing with the Invention of Speech or Argument, Memory, Tradition, the 
Organ of Speech, the Method of Speech, Grammar, Rhetoric, the Art Critical, the Art of In- 
struction; or his De augmentis scientiarum (Shaw’s translation), sections xvi, XVII, XVIII, 
and xIx. 

p. 31, Cardinal Wolsey and Roger Ascham . . . Milton and Locke. 

Wolsey. The specific reference that Ticknor had in mind is difficult to locate. A. F. Pollard, 
in his Wolsey (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1929, p. 308) refers to a letter from Maurice 
Birchinshaw, tutor to Thomas Wynter, Wolsey’s son, written from Louvain on November 29, 
1521, regarding the boy’s “speaking less Latin than Wolsey desired,’”’ and to a letter from 
Erasmus, September 2, 1524, hinting that he might help with the boy’s education. Wolsey 
was friendly with Erasmus, and helped to promote the “‘New Learning.” It is not unlikely 
that he shared Erasmus’s ideas about learning Latin (early and direct approach, speed in 
acquiring use for speech and reading, etc.) as expressed in the latter’s Declamatio de pueris ad 
virtutem ac literas liberaliter instituendis idque protinus a nativitate. (See Erwin Escher’s inter- 
esting article, “Talking a Language into Children Versus Giving Them an Easy and Pleasant 
Book to Read,” Modern Language Journal, vol. xvt, no. 1, October, 1932, pp. 28-40, espe- 
cially p. 31.) 

Ascham. See The Schoolmaster, especially the “‘six ways appointed by the best learned men 
for the learning of tongues and increase of eloquence, as: 1. Translatio linguarum; 2. Para- 
phrasis; 3. Metaphrasis; 4. Epitome; 5. Imitatio; 6. Declamatio.”’ (Cassell’s National Library 
edition, London and New York: 1900, pp. 99 ff.) Ascham’s device of “double translation” 
is of interest, as well as his discouragement of formal grammar, and his recognition, with 
Ticknor, of age-differences as a factor in the learning-process. Among other things, he tells us 
that Queen Elizabeth “beside her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish, 
readeth now at Windsor more Greek every day than some prebendary . . . doth read Latin in 
a whole week.”’ Elsewhere, he informs us that in spite of his strictures on Italy, the Italians, 
and Italianate Englishmen, he “likes and loves’’ the Italian tongue, next to Greek and Latin, 
“above all other.” Finally, he has a word for those who see no need of learning foreign lan- 
guages because “everything good is available in translation” (see note 33, p. 17): “A bishop 
that now liveth, a good man, whose judgment in religion I like better than his opinion in 
perfectness in other learning, said once unto me, ‘We have no need now of the Greek tongue, 
when all things be translated into Latin.’ But the good man understood not, that even the 
best translation is for mere necessity but an evil-imped wing to fly withal, or a heavy stump 
leg of wood to go withal. . . . ” The application is obvious. 

Milton. The reference is of course to Milton’s tract, Of Education: To Master Samuel 
Hartlib (June 5, 1644), and to Milton’s amazing progress in teaching Latin and Greek to his 
nephews, Edward and John Philips, and other pupils, while living in St. Bride’s Churchyard 
and Aldersgate Street, London, between 1639 and 1646, as described by Edward Philips 
himself in his Life of Milton (1694) appended to William Godwin’s Lives of Edward and John 
Philips (London: 1815, pp. 362-364). The following extract is from Of Education (Milton’s 
Prose Works, London: Bohn, 1848, vol. m1, pp. 464-465): “And seeing every nation affords 
not experience and tradition enough for all kinds of learning, therefore we are chiefly taught 
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the languages of those people who have at any time been most industrious after wisdom; so 
that language is but the instrument conveying to us things useful to be known. And though a 
linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into,* yet if he 
had not studied the solid things in them, as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing so 
much to be esteemed a learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his 
mother dialect only. 

‘Hence appear the many mistakes which have made learning generally so unpleasing 
and so unsuccessful; first, we do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping to- 
gether so much miserable Latin and Greek, as might be learned otherwise easily and delight- 
fully in one year.t And that which casts our proficiency therein so much behind, is our time 
lost partly in too oft idle vacancies given both to schools and universities; partly in a prepos- 
terous exaction, forcing the empty wits of children to compose themes, verses, and orations, 
which are the acts of ripest judgment, and the final work of a head filled by long reading and 
observing, with elegant maxims and copious invention. These are not matters to be wrung 
from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit. Besides the 
ill habit which they get of wretched barbarizing against the Latin and Greek idiom, with their 
untutored Anglicisms, odious to be read, yet not to be avoided without a well-continued and 
judicious conversing among pure authors digested, which they scarce taste.t Whereas, if after 
some preparatory grounds of speech by their certain forms got into memory, they were led to 
the praxis thereof in some chosen short book lessoned thoroughly to them, they might then 
forthwith proceed to learn the substance of good things, and arts in due order, which would 
bring the whole language quickly into their power. This I take to be the most rational and 
most profitable way of learning languages, and whereby we may best hope to give account to 
God of our youth spent herein.” 

Locke. Locke’s treatise on Education has so much to commen¢d it to the specialist in teach- 
ing the foreign languages that it seems wise to limit discussion to a quotation from Dr. Escher’s 
analysis in the article mentioned above under Wolsey (Modern Language Journal, vol. xvm, 
no. 1, pp. 29-30): “Both the ‘oral’ and the ‘reading’ approach to foreign languages met 
favor in former times, often dividing opinion, but sometimes recommended in turn by the 
same person. The classic and, on the whole, perhaps most influential formulation of both meth- 
ods is found in John Locke’s Some Thoughts Concerning Education.t The direct methodists will 
find comfort in the fact that Locke gives preference to teaching a language ‘by talking it into 
children in constant conversation’§ (162). The alternative way, suggested not for French, 
but for Latin only, ‘if a man cannot be got, who speaks good Latin,’ is by reading ‘some easy 
and pleasant book such as Aesop’s fables’ (which the child is supposed to have read already in 
English) with ‘the English translation (made as literal as can be) in one line, and the Latin 
words, which answer each of them, just over it in another’ (167). This calls apparently for a 
sort of writing down, in the form of definite changes in the Latin word order to suit the vernacu- 
lar. To facilitate this ‘more imperfect way’ of learning the language, a minimum of grammar is 
to be learned, ‘the formation of the verbs first, and afterwards the declension of the nouns and 
pronouns. . . . More than this of grammar I think he need not have until he can read himself 
Sanctii Minerva, with Scoppius and Perizonius’ notes’ (a bulky volume for advanced students). 

(168) ‘When, by this way of interlining Latin and English one with another, he has got 
a moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he may then be advanced to the reading of other 


* Though he himself understood many languages, and appears to have possessed a pecul- 
iar aptitude for this kind of learning, no one could be further than he from pedantry. In his 
view, language was merely the instrument of knowledge.—ED. 

t On this subject, see Locke’s Treatise on Education, §162-177. Works, folio edition, vol. 
I, p. 72, sqq.—ED. 

t I am quoting from vol. 9 of Works of John Locke, 11. ed., London, 1812, 8°, 10 vols. 
The numbers refer to paragraphs. [Note by Dr. Escher.] 

§ The readers will have their turn later on in the article. [Note by Dr. Escher.] 
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easy Latin books, such as Justin or Eutropius, and to make the reading and understanding 
of it the less tedious and difficult to him, let him help himself, if he please, with the English 
translation . . . (184). And thus by a gradual progress from the plainest and easiest historians, 
he may at last come to read the most difficult and sublime of the Latin authors, such as are 
Tully, Virgil, and Horace. .. . 

(169) ‘For the exercise of his writing, let him sometimes translate Latin into English: 
but the learning of Latin being nothing but the learning of words, a very unpleasant business 
both to young and old, join as much other real knowledge with it as you can, beginning still 
with that which lies most obvious to the senses; such as is the knowledge of minerals, plants, 
and animals, and particularly timber and fruit-trees, their parts and ways of propagation, 
wherein a great deal may be taught the child, which will not be useless to the man: but more 
especially geography, astronomy, and anatomy.’ 

“Locke objects to the writing of Latin themes and to the making of verse, and condemns 
the customary wholesale memorizing of Latin authors. He holds that memory is a natural 
gift and cannot be improved by exercise (171-176). 

“The plan of ‘talking a foreign language into children’ is, of course, as old as human civil- 
ization. The children of the Roman nobility learned Greek that way. In the Middle Ages the 
plan was resorted to quite commonly when it came to the learning of French.* This custom 
has continued to present times. The foreign nurse or governess is a fixture in well-to-do families 
in Europe. Locke merely suggested adopting for Latin the way regularly followed for French.” 

It is plain that Ticknor does not advocate following all the ideas of the writers he cites, 
for they are not completely in harmony with each other or with him as to details (for instance 
in the use of translation, or the place of grammar-study). It is plain, too, that their ideas are 
generally based on the assumption that the student is to begin his study early in life, while 
Ticknor goes further with his third group. Emphasis on the “living” aspect of the language; 
an oral approach; the early introduction of reading, and rapid and extensive progress in read- 


ing; and acquaintance with the best literature as the ultimate goal, however, seem to run rather 
consistently through them all. 

p. 31, “ . . . teachers, who rely not merely on the dead letter of books. . . .’’ In this paragraph, 
and indeed elsewhere in the Lecture (cf. pp. 28 and 29), Ticknor places his greatest faith in the 
efficacy of real teachers and real teaching. The conscientious teacher who is not afraid to work 
has always been and always will be the cornerstone of genuine education. 


* Adenet le Roi (thirteenth century) tells us in Berte aus grans pies that members of the 
German nobility “avoient autour aus Gent francois tous dis, Pour aprendre francois Lor filles 
et lor fis.”” Wilhelm Viétor (Die Methodik des neusprachlichen Unterrichts, Leipzig, 1902, 2, 3) 
refers to this as a natural and direct, if not a “Reform” method: “‘Bonnenfranzésisch nach der 
Papageienmethode.” (Nurse-maid French after the parrot method.) 
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The Incompetent Student Raises a Problem 
for the Language Teacher 


L. CLARK KEATING 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—The performance of many students is poorest in foreign language because 
it is here that their inability to use and comprehend words as instruments of thought is most 
felt. The effect on the other college courses of a large number of linguistic defectives is such 
that concerted action seems to be necessary in order to maintain academic standards.) 


HE colleges have recently been beset by a number of problems arising 

from the type of student that the depression has thrust into higher 
learning. Not the least among these problems is that caused by the neces- 
sity and difficulty of providing language training for the incompetent. 

In the field of English, the only solution has seemed to be the setting 
up of corrective and foundation courses which duplicate the work of the 
primary and secondary schools. But even with such a procedure, it is not 
always possible to make literates of the students in the lower brackets. 
They must either be turned out of college or returned to their regular 
classes before they have achieved a mastery of the fundamentals of English. 
Usually the latter course is followed, for there are few colleges that can 
afford a wholesale loss of student fees. 

The presence in a college of this large group of quasi-illiterates has had 
a bad effect on all courses, and as post-depression educational expansion 
progresses the end is not yet in sight. Teachers of every subject are strug- 
gling against a rising tide of bad grammar, bad spelling, and incoherent 
recitations which threatens to upset academic standards entirely. 

As most curriculums are now organized, it is possible for students to 
avoid many of the so-called disciplines, but usually every candidate for the 
A.B. degree comes up against the vestigial remains of the older prescribed 
curriculum in the form of the blanket foreign language requirement. And 
it is in this field that the student of low ability finds his greatest difficulty. 
All language work, after all, has to be predicated upon the student’s ability 
to recognize, comprehend, and use words as instruments of thought, and 
if the student’s knowledge of English is so poor as to require corrective 
work, his comprehension of foreign language material is frequently nil. At 
the present time the teacher of modern foreign languages is likely to find at 
least fifty per cent of his beginning class deficient in English. Likewise he 
finds a surprising lack of memory, comprehension, and ratiocination in the 
make-up of the student mind. Of late all the characteristics of the educable 
individual seem to have been lowered in quantity and quality, to the detri- 
ment of the educational process. In the modern foreign language class this 
means that the foreign grammar, even when reduced to its simplest terms, 
is practically incomprehensible to all but a few. Memory, upon which one 
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must depend for the acquisition of a minimum foreign language vocabulary, 
is not only taxed by the effort to learn new and entirely unfamiliar combina- 
tions of syllables, but is even strained by the effort to retain cognate 
relationships. Reading in English has proved difficult for many students, 
with the result that the reading of a foreign language is almost out of the 
question. Nothing but the slowest and most deadening form of repetition 
seems to make any impression on the student mind. 

The situation above described is bad enough in itself, but student in- 
competence is thrown into an even sharper relief by the fact that teaching 
techniques have been radically improved of late. There has been a marked 
trend toward grammars of minimum essentials, from which unimportant 
inflections and minor rules have been omitted. There has been an increased 
use of cognates in vocabulary learning, and a more careful selection of texts 
on the basis of interest, liveliness, and ease of style. Mechanical aids, such 
as verb wheels, vocabulary charts, visible vocabularies, and the like, have 
been multiplied. At the same time there has been a simplification of exami- 
nations. Various sorts of multiple-choice tests have tended to reduce the 
amount of material which must be recalled without the stimulus of several 
possible right answers. In short, no effort has been spared in reducing the 
drudgery inherent in the acquisition of what is essentially a skill requiring 
sustained effort and long practice. 

It is in the face of this manifest pedagogical progress that student 
achievement has declined. In fact, many a teacher will admit that the only 
way to prevent the percentage of failures from rising sharply above the 
norms of the past three decades is to mark on the curve and exclude from 
a course only a predetermined percentage of students. This implies, of 
course, the retention in second-year courses of those who have not satis- 
factorily completed the first year’s work. The second-year class is thereby 
slowed up, and when the end of the year arrives, it seems only fair to pass 
inferior students whose excuse for poor work is the instructor’s failure to 
eliminate them earlier. There is also another factor in the situation. Many 
modern foreign language teachers seem to share the fairly general feeling 
that if a student is not planning to do advanced language work the language 
stumbling-block ought to be removed from his path as speedily and as 
painlessly as possible. 

Such a trend cannot but be deplored. As if it were not bad enough to 
have large numbers of poor students to contend with, there is the added 
burden of convincing colleagues of the necessity of high standards in 
modern foreign language work. And in other courses one can see the effects 
of the linguistic shortcomings of the students. It is generally true that the 
student who has proved himself incapable of learning an exact subject like 
language, because of difficulties in reading and understanding English, also 
proves himself incapable of obtaining more than a misty notion of the con- 
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cepts which are presented in the social and natural sciences and in the 
remainder of the curriculum. 

If the poor quality of work done in modern foreign language courses 
were characteristic of such courses only, it would be a simple matter to lay 
the blame on the excessive difficulty of the foreign language and then to 
expunge modern foreign language courses from the curriculum. As such is 
not the case, our procedure must be different. We must, first of all, attempt 
to prevent linguistic defectives from entering college, and this we can do by 
demanding that entering freshmen submit to a standardized test in the 
reading and comprehension of English. Failing in this, we can provide 
longer and more rigorous courses in remedial English. If this too fails, we 
must at least uphold a rigid standard of excellence in our modern foreign 
language teaching. Half-way methods must be done away with, and whole 
faculties must unite, if we are to stop the disgraceful parade of college 
graduates whose literacy is open to question. 





A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign 
Language Teaching 


RAYMOND A. SCHWEGLER 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


HE curriculum is the fad of the hour. Once again the wheel of interest 

has turned until, as so often before, educational experts are scanning 
the horizon with the question: ‘‘What shall we teach, and why shall we 
teach that which we decide to teach?” 

It is but natural that the teaching of modern foreign languages should 
become a storm-center in such a scrutiny of the curriculum. In the first 
place a major portion of the old defense crumbled when experimental evi- 
dence accumulated, demonstrating the non-existence of any significant 
volume of transfer of training values from any given body of school achieve- 
ment to an unrelated life experience. What residual fragments of real trans- 
fer value there may be can be gained just as well, or better, from material 
which is intrinsically serviceable in meeting life situations. In the second 
place the realists in Education insist that in America modern foreign lan- 
guages have scant or no direct service value. If there is anything that is 
worth knowing, say these men, it will be translated into English. Why 
waste time, energy, and money in learning something that you will never 
use? The argument looks intriguing. To many it has been convincing. 

We would agree heartily with those who would apply the touchstone of 
utility to questions of curriculum content. We suggest, however, that the 
term “utility” be examined. School experiences may have “utility” in at 
least two ways: they may involve the acquisition of skills or insights or 
developments which may be immediately and directly employed in solving 
personal problems. He who has during the morning hours learned to grind 
auto-engine valves in the school workshop, can recondition the valves of 
the family car in the afternoon. That is real, direct, obvious utility. We have 
no quarrel with such learnings. We would advise even modern foreign lan- 
guage teachers to acquire some of them. 

But there is another kind of utility, namely that in which the thing 
learned becomes a tool by means of which the learner becomes more cer- 
tainly competent to achieve otherwise quite unattainable goals. There are 
many such goals. Some of them are tangible and fairly direct, others more 
remote and intangible. He who has learned to talk has gained a tool by 
which he may mobilize the resources of society for the satisfaction of his 
creature needs. Talking is not an end in and for itself. It is a means to an 
end; in this case it may involve breakfast, a comfortable chair, and a 
sheltering roof. The remote and intangible goals, however, may be of even 
more importance. To show that this is so in the case of human beings will 
be the purpose of these lines. 
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To mobilize the latent capacity of human beings, to live broadly and 
abundantly, has been the dream of all the ages. Now vaguely, now impera- 
tively, it has been the lodestar of prophet, priest, philosopher, and politi- 
cian. It is the backbone of that elusive thing called “culture.” It has been 
one of man’s remote intangible goals through all the changes that have been 
rung on the chimes of civilization. To produce the ideal human personality, 
in whom all the latent human potentiality has been brought to full flower: 
that has been the vision. 

To achieve the goal, a variety of procedures have been suggested. Brush- 
ing aside the efforts that. have been primarily concerned with a formal 
social acceptability, and which have been uniformly rejected as lifeless 
imitations of the real goal, we will attend for a moment to those proposals 
which have involved a deliberate program of functional stimulations, with 
the hope that growth could be accelerated and encouraged until the matura- 
tion capacity of the organism had been fully aroused and brought to 
functional reality—in other words, until all the latent capacity of the 
human organism had been set as fully as possible into vibrant readiness for 
action. 

The best thinkers of the hour agree with us that this is probably the best 
approach to the problem of producing the ideal human personality. In fact 
this conception is now the basis of the most advanced theory and practice 
in Education. 

Now it so happens that the one function which more emphatically than 
any other differentiates the human individual from other forms of life is the 
ability to relive its past experiences in symbolic form, to analyze and 
manipulate this symbolized experience subjectively, and to control the 
behavior stream in terms of the outcomes of this subjective activity. In 
other words, the human person is able to think, and to live both objectively 
and subjectively in terms of thought. And not only can the human being 
engage in this kind of subjective behavior, but he can also feel in response 
to his subjective experiences, rising by this fact above the primitive level 
_ of physiological pleasure into the sublimated realm of purely mental ap- 
preciations and enjoyments. The essence of culture consists precisely in the 
superimposition of this purely mental world of experience on top of effec- 
tive, sagacious, overt behavior. Without this superimposed mental experi- 
ence there is no culture, and no ideally developed human personality. 

Space permits of only one further observation concerning this world of 
symbol-experience. It enables the human being to have experiences, to 
build a world for which there is no exact counterpart in the objective world. 
We transcend the objective experience, and develop abstractions, generali- 
zations, notions of value and of relationships which are uniquely personal, 
and which we share only partially with those who cross our path. The 
symbols we use in this process are invariably words, and the process used 
in elaborating our world of symbols is language. 
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It is a moot question whether thinking is ever done by the use of any- 
thing other than language symbols. There may be occasional exceptions in 
which thinking on a relatively low level is carried on by the use of visual or 
auditory or other sensory memory-images. But the consensus of opinion is 
that abstract thought is impossible without language. Language, consisting 
as it does of shorthand representations of experience, makes possible a 
degree of clarity, of precision, and of plastic flexibility of the thinking proc- 
ess that would be impossible without it. Abstraction as such would be 
impossible. The possibility of formulating generalized concepts, ideals, and 
insights would be lost. Whole areas of life would be obliterated were it not 
for the remarkable utility of language in enabling man to transcend the 
narrow limits of the particular and to rise to the level of the abstract. With- 
out language man would cease to be a thinking being and would become 
little if any better than the brutes. 

That these observations rest on a solid basis of fact is evidenced by the 
fact that there is on the whole a high, reliable, and positive correlation 
between linguistic ability and demonstrated intelligence. The more exten- 
sive is the available stock of linguistic tools, the greater is the ability to 
carry on the sort of mental activity which we call thinking. We do not 
contend that linguistic proficiency produces intelligence, but rather that 
the possession of rich linguistic equipment enables the organism to exercise 
to optimum perfection whatever of inborn capacity for thinking it may 
have. 

Since each language has agencies of its own, representing in its forms, 
structure, and syntax, an attitude toward experience which is unique and 
different from that possessed by any other tongue, there is good reason for 
the belief that the mastery of more than one language adds definitely to 
one’s equipment for effective, accurate thinking and adequate feeling. The 
common-sense opinion of the world at large supports this thesis, since 
everywhere linguistic achievement is thought of as somehow related to that 
ardently coveted goal called culture. Not every linguist is a good thinker, 
but most of the world’s great thinkers have been broadly schooled in 
languages. 

We make haste to call attention to a second function of language, 
namely its utility as a tool for communication and sympathetic understand- 
ing. Thought unchecked and uncorrected by comparison with the thought 
of others tends to run riot, and to degenerate into vagaries and fantastic 
exuberance. Thought expressed in language may be critically examined, 
evaluated, corrected. But in the process of thought-exchange man achieves 
insight into the hopes and fears and ambitions of his fellow-man, and learns 
how to correct his own vagaries and to expand the chilling solitude of his 
own isolation under the warming glow of human contact. Since the proper 
study of mankind still is man, and since man insists on using diverse pat- 
terns of speech symbols, it becomes imperative if we would thoroughly 
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understand him that we master the technique and the tools of his thinking 
and feeling. To understand the German one must have fathomed the 
ponderous rumble of his synthetic nouns and adjectives. Language is a 
window through which we look in upon, and participate in, the quivering 
life of another culture, with all that that implies. 

We are advised to be content with translations. Translations are 
always inadequate; they distort and omit. Like a mirror of faulty glass, they 
absorb some parts of the original and lose them, while they twist the rest 
and return a caricature of the truth. They obliterate the inner tempo of the 
original, they miss the subtle emphases which often are the key to the real 
intent. They are death-masks that grin stupidly with empty sockets devoid 
of life. To understand the other man you must know and speak his tongue. 
There is no adequate substitute, and any groups that fail to do so doom 
themselves to hopeless provincialism. Modern foreign language study there- 
fore meets the acid test of long-range utility. If asked what the study of 
these things does to the student, we may confidently answer: “It hu- 
manizes, it broadens sympathy and insight, it multiplies the avenues of 
self-expression and the release of inner tensions.” 

What we have said above, however, depends much upon the way in 
which the language is approached. Language as a medium of thought and 
intercourse existed for ages before grammar was devised. Even yet millions 
achieve proficiency in the use of each of the extant forms of oral intercourse 
long before they are advised of the existence of such things as grammatical 
rules. But modern foreign language teachers have for the most part in- 
herited from their “transfer-of-training”’ ancestors the belief that grammar 
is language, and they accordingly and very naturally approach the problem 
of teaching languages from the rooftree downward rather than naturally 
from the bottom up. It was the privilege of the writer within the last few 
days to sit in two classrooms where French was taught as a medium of 
intercourse rather than as an exercise in logic. The children, some of them 
less than ten years of age, wanted to say something, and were urged to say 
it in French. “The door was open; the chair was misplaced; the window 
shut; the table askew; Marie’s dress was pretty’’—all in French under the 
guidance of a native who spoke flawless French. We were impressed with 
the feeling that here was a bit of France transplanted to an American 
school, and that these children were functioning normally, using the 
language of France as a medium for the conduct of their own spontaneous 
personal affairs. It is not a normal thing for a child to be interested in the 
structure of language. It is normal for him to want to express his thought 
and feeling and wants. We walk with a goodly degree of efficiency long 
before we become aware of the major articulations of the leg bones—or for 
that matter know,that we even have leg bones. Experiments in learning 
have shown convincingly that we learn most effectively when attention is 
concentrated on the goal rather than on the process. 
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Grammar is a parasitic artifact, devised and sold by sophists and 
medieval logicians. It may and probably does have values, but it is not 
language, either as a tool for thinking, or as a method of communication, 
or as a framework for emotional experience or social insight. It does not fit 
spontaneously into the life hunger and activities of the growing child, and 
therefore he loathes it as an arbitrarily imposed, unwelcome task. The 
child resents it, and has a thousand nimble ways of avoiding the learning of 
it, and of expediting its forgetting if by some evil chance some of it has been 
learned. Would it not be wise to take a leaf out of the life of the American 
child who, when transplanted into a German kindergarten, learned more 
German in three months than its parent had achieved in two toilsome 
college years? At least the child could serve as interpreter on Saturday 
shopping expeditions in Leipzig and Berlin. One had learned German, the 
other had learned grammar. The writer realizes that in making these sug- 
gestions he is flying in the face of age-old scholastic traditions. But he is 
merely approaching the problem of modern foreign language teaching from 
the angle of function rather than form. Grammar without its corresponding 
body of language is like color without substance, or like a shadow without 
something that casts it. It may be real enough for the teacher who knows 
something of the language of which it is the grammar, but not to the 
learner who has no language to which to attach it. Furthermore it might 
be wise to remember that the natural gateway of language is through the 
ear, rather than through the eye, and that the natural avenue of linguistic 
expression is through the speech musculature rather than through the 
muscles of hand and arm. True, there are some emergency systems of visible 
and tactual speech, but Max Brahn showed many years ago that they are 
pitifully barren substitutes for audible speech, barren because they lack 
the emotional elements which are produced by changes in pitch, tempo, 
phrasing, emphasis, and rhythm. All the emotional values for which these 
stand are hopelessly lost on the printed page, and yet the subtle nuances of 
these very elements often convey more of the inner meaning, are more 
luminous and productive of insight and conviction, than any form of visible 
language can ever hope to be. He who has only “a reading knowledge” 
of a foreign language has only a barren unattractive third, and has missed 
the best two-thirds. If we really mean to use language as a cultural, hu- 
manizing discipline, we shall need to reconstruct our approach, and shall 
need to teach language rather than a bloodless substitute. 

For those who are willing to teach modern foreign languages with these 
things in mind we can promise first, that students will enter gladly and 
joyfully into the task; second, that having learned they will not easily for- 
get; and lastly, that they will have made a vitally important contribution 
to the culture and alert humanization of their learners. 














Mariano Jose de Larra (1809-1837) 


F. CourRTNEY TARR 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 


HE most important centennial anniversary in Spanish letters falling 

in the present year is unquestionably that of the self-inflicted death, on 
February 13, 1937—less than six weeks before his twenty-eighth birthday 
(March 24)—of Mariano José de Larra, the precocious genius whose 
journalistic writings (critical essays and satirical sketches) constitute the 
outstanding achievement, the most enduring monument in Spanish prose 
literature of the first half of the nineteenth century. Of all the figures of his 
generation, Larra is the only one whose popularity and prestige has steadily 
increased with the passing of time, the only one whose literary art and 
personality is more genuinely and significantly alive today than when he 
wrote. This despite his early—though not premature—death and the 
opprobrium resulting from suicide (an opprobrium which clouded his 
reputation in official literary circles during almost the entire nineteenth 
century); and even despite—or, in a deeper sense, because of—the ap- 
parently ephemeral and intensely personai nature of his writings. 

These seeming anomalies, so in keeping with Larra’s paradoxical genius, 
need no explanation for those who are familiar with the articles and sketches 
of El Pobrecito Hablador (1832-33) and of Figaro (1833-37), the successive 
pseudonyms under which he wrote his best-known works: articles and 
sketches which have today a deeper appeal and significance than at the 
time and place for which they were written; articles and sketches which 
delight, amaze, and move by their lasting aptness of vision, of expression, 
of feeling; articles and sketches which lay bare in an ever increasing cre- 
scendo of sensitive wit, passionate irony, and despairing satire, the foibles 
of his times and those of mankind, the dilemma of his own soul and that of 
his country. 

A bitter civil war was raging when Larra took his life in utter despair at 
what he conceived to be his own and his country’s hopeless plight, a despair 
born of the inexorable logic of pessimism and the passion of frustrated ideals 
and ambitions, personal and patriotic. A bitter civil war—one in which the 
same historical and psychological forces are at grips, forces which he alone 
among his contemporaries felt as dolorous personal realities—is raging as 
the centenary of his death passes by. A coincidence, of course, but one as 
bitterly ironical and significant as those coincidences and paradoxes which 
so abound in Larra’s own life and works, in his own art and soul, as to make 
of them one grim and glorious irony; a coincidence which bears the most 
striking and painful testimony to the uncanny insight of the author of 
El casarse pronto y mal, Ventajas de las cosas a medio hacer, Las palabras, 
to mention only a few of the sketches which, although arising from the 


1 In the original version. 
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circumstances and written for the public of one hundred years ago, have 
become the classic literary and personal embodiment of the historical and 
spiritual conflict that is Spain. 

Larra, then, is no mere costumbrista, a writer of humorous sketches of 
once contemporary but now antique manners and customs, the pigeonhole 
usually assigned him, for convenience of classification, in the manuals of 
literature. The outmoded style and subject-matter of the articulo de 
costumbres as practiced by his contemporaries are the direct antithesis of 
the eternal timeliness—and timelessness—of thought, feeling, and expres- 
sion to be found in the best work of Figaro. To him manners and customs, 
events and phenomena, are of no interest per se (hence the minimum of 
description in his work), but intensely so as manifestations of underlying 
human verities, historical, social, and psychological. For Larra, the articulo 
de costumbres is a means, not an end: a convenient and popular form in 
which to cast his scrutiny, critical and emotional, of the social, political, 
and cultural panorama of his time and place; a form at once light in tone 
and serious in implication, partaking of all the advantages of the critical 
essay and the formal satire, but with none of their disabilities of limited 
public and of personal and intellectual responsibility. In times of strict 
censorship and high partisan passion, the very pretense of unpretentious- 
ness was for Larra the articulo’s most effective (and protective) arm. As 
the people’s jester—for such, in effect, was Figaro—he could permit himself 
liberties of critical expression impossible in any other form. 

Such a position, at once humble and exalted, was, for these very reasons, 
Larra’s joy and his torment. For at heart he desired earnestly, passionately, 
to be taken by his public as seriously as he took himself in his réle of literary 
arbiter and political mentor. Hence his insistence on the social utility of 
literature in general and of satire in particular, his high conception of the 
mission of the poet-publicist, his anxiety to preserve—in appearance at 
least—an independence superior to parties and schools. He was as quick to 
insist on the dignity and objectivity of his satire and criticism as to seize 
upon the opportunities and immunities of his lowly genre. He was never 
satisfied to owe the fame that was his life’s blood to his skill as a comic 
writer. (Hence his early and none too successful attempts—in comparison 
with his articulos—in other fields: poetry, theatre, novel.) As his literary 
reputation grew, it galled him more and more to owe it chiefly—despite his 
pride therein—to his talent for the burlesque. Hence his endeavor to raise 
the tone, scope, and aim of satire and criticism in Spain (especially after his 
trip—or flight—abroad in 1835), an attempt foredoomed to failure, be- 
cause of the all-pervading preoccupation with politics and the refractoriness 
of Spanish artists and writers to dictatorial pretensions, no matter how 
justified or how disguised. Hence, too, his idea of the tragic lot of the 
satirist: applauded, but unheeded and misunderstood. Here lie—in part— 
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the roots of that dilemma of pride and despair (all the more real because it 
was so largely imaginary) which drove him to his death, after the very 
independence and prestige which he had striven to maintain and to increase 
had been greatly (if only momentarily) impaired by his unpopular and 
equivocal political position before and after the revolution of August, 1836. 

But posterity has granted him the sort of fame he craved, and because 
of the very articulos which were his pride and his cross, and which so com- 
pletely fulfil the possibilities and transcend the limits of the genre. No one, 
before or since, has ever used it to such advantage as he, from the stand- 
point both of contemporary effect—Figaro’s was the most applauded, most 
dreaded, and most highly paid pen of his times—and of permanent literary 
result. For it was, of course, a form peculiarly, perfectly, suited to Larra’s 
equivocal and paradoxical personality and genius, to his hyperlogical mind 
and supersensitive soul. It allowed the fullest play to his extraordinary 
rhetorical talent, to the inspiration and elaboration of verbal suggestion, to 
the ingenious and contrapuntal interplay of words and concepts. (In this 
Larra’s genius—or rather ingenio—is as essentially Spanish as that of 
Seneca, Martial, or Quintilian, as that of Cervantes, Quevedo, or Una- 
muno.) For in Larra’s best and most characteristic articles the point of 
departure often lies in a single happy phrase or concept—frequently the 
title’-—the implications of which are developed with amazing agility of wit 
and originality of application. Larra’s creative gift lies in adaptation and in 
expression, rather than in innovation. To the traditional forms and devices 
of the satirist and the costumbrista he gives a turn at once personal and 
national, contemporary and universal, adapting them with gay wit and 
bitter irony (and with all the intermediate gradations) to his own tempera- 
ment and times, to his own situation and that of his country. 

Here lies the key to Larra’s personality, literary and human—the two 
are inextricably intertwined—to that peculiarly rich interplay (and deep 
conflict) of the analytic and the subjective, of logic and passion, that is 
the soul and the art of Figaro. He is, of course, primarily a satirist—the 
last great Spanish satirist—in direct line of succession from Cervantes and 
Quevedo, to whom he owes so much in style and in spirit (not to mention 
his more tangible debt to his immediate predecessors Cadalso, Moratin, 
Mifiano, as well as to Horace, Boileau, and Jouy). But—and this is the 
distinctive mark of his genius—a satirist whose insight into human nature 
in general and that of his countrymen in particular comes not so much 
from observation (despite the costumbrista pose) as from unceasing and 


2 The political side of the impasse in which Larra found himself has been studied in the 
writer’s “Reconstruction of a Decisive Episode in Larra’s Life,” in Hispanic Review, v (1937), 
1-24. 

3 E.g., La planta nueva o el faccioso, Nadie pase sin hablar al portero, Las circunstancias, 
Por ahora, El hombre-globo, Cuasi, El dia de difuntos de 1836, “Figaro” dado al mundo, La 
Nochebuena de 1836. 
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increasing, pitiless and implacable introspection. His criticism and his 
satire are at bottom auto-criticism, self-satire. And under the impact of 
adverse circumstances, both for his country and for himself—it is curious 
to note the uncanny coincidences between the ups and downs of his personal 
affairs, his literary career, and the political situation*—the conventional 
despair of the satirist becomes a living, intimate reality. Hence the sob in 
his satire, the bitter yet elegiac quality especially characteristic of his final 
—and finest—trilogy (El dia de difuntos, Horas de invierno, La Nochebuena 
de 1836), in which, carried away by the suggestion of the theme and the 
circumstances, personal and political, of the moment, he identifies, like the 
genuine romantic he is, his own and his country’s plight, fusing and con- 
fusing literature and life into original and authentic art. 

In no writer, then, do the literary, the personal, and the circumstantial 
interact in a more complete fashion or with more compelling results than in 
Larra. In a broad sense all his original writings—even his verses, his plays, 
and his novel—are obras de circunstancias, personal or political. Yet his is 
an outstanding case of literary art transcending the limitations of ephem- 
eral subject-matter and inconsequential form. No writer is more personal, 
even confessional, than Larra, despite the spurious objectivity of the 
costumbrista; no writer is more intensely preoccupied with his literary and 
personal reputation, as well as with the welfare and progress of his native 
land. (Hence his desperate need of self-justification and the baffling blend 
of sincerity and sophistry that mark his attempts, public and private, to 
that end.) A pessimist whose passion was progress, an impatient, easily 
disappointed idealist, Larra, like Don Quixote, was the victim of his own 
logic and rationalizations, but, unlike Don Quixote, rebellious against them, 
erecting and dissecting them at one and the same time. His self-created 
dilemma, analyzed with merciless despair in that masterpiece, La Noche- 
buena de 1836, with the deliberately paradoxical sub-title of delirio filoséfico, 
is summed up in that incomparably exact and poignant phrase ebrio de 
deseos y de impotencia. 

His suicide, then, was no fortuitous occurrence, but the inevitable 
result of the play of circumstances—personal, political, and literary—on 
his temperament. The fatal interview with Dolores Armijo de Cambronero 
(the married woman with whom he had been hopelessly in love since May 
of 1831 and who called on him on the evening of February 13, 1837 to break 
with him for a second time) was merely the last straw, the occasion, not the 
cause. 

Larra is, of course, a genuine romantic, the most authentic of his 
generation in Spain, and one of the most outstanding in the literary annals 
of the world. Not because of his death in the orthodox Wertherian fashion 
(the ultimate concordance, in his case, of literary example and inner urge). 


* See the writer’s ‘““More Light on Larra,” in Hispanic Review, tv (1936), 103-108. 
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Nor—even less—because of any external romanticism in his writings. For 
he wrote little, if any, in that mode: even his play Macfas and his historical 
novel on the same theme—the semi-legendary Galician troubador whose 
love for a married lady leads him to his death (again the combination of the 
literary and the personal)—are not romantic in form (unless the pseudo- 
archaeological historical novel be considered a romantic form). But they 
are intensely romantic in feeling, in the exaltation of love as superior to any 
moral law. Eclectic in his criticism, eclectic and even traditional in his 
literary forms, his romanticism is of the spirit, and, like that of Stendhal— 
the comparison can be carried much further—could not be appreciated in 
the Spain of his day. Not until the 1880’s (note the coincidence) did he 
begin to occupy serious critical attention, and not until the rise of the 
generation of ’98, which saw and felt as he did the problem of Spain and of 
the sensitive, intellectual Spaniard, did he really come into his own, did he 
really find the kind of public he longed for in life. 

Thus it is that in recent times Larra the man, the romantic, rediscovered 
and put into circulation by a sympathetic generation, has really over- 
shadowed Larra the writer, the poet (in the broad sense of the term). 
Yet, after all, Larra’s greatest gift, that which makes him truly a classic 
(and not a mere classicist, despite his eighteenth-century education and 
rationalism, and his literary preceptism) is that of expression—adequate, 
original, enduring expression—that fusion of content and form, of thought 
and feeling that marks his best works. Just as Cervantes—in a far greater 
way, of course—made out of the antiquated romances the greatest of 
modern novels, so Larra has made out of the jocose sketch, the humorous 
commentary on the /frivia of the immediate scene, a real minor work of art, 
of lasting intellectual, emotional, and esthetic appeal. 
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A CALL TO ACTION 


THE Modern Language Association of America meets in Chicago during 
the Christmas holidays. At the same time the executive committee of the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers will hold its regular 
annual meeting. The first organization is primarily interested in research 
problems. The second exists largely to serve as a board of trustees for the 
Modern Language Journal, which is the joint undertaking of a group of 
associations of modern foreign language teachers. While the national as- 
sociations of teachers of French, German, and Italian have regularly, and 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish occasionally, met with or 
near the Modern Language Association, there is no regularly scheduled 
national meeting devoted to the teaching of modern languages, to balance 
and complement the activities of the Modern Language Association in the 
field of research. 

Such an annual meeting is badly needed, not only to help to counteract 
the efforts of educational “little Americans” and other cultural barbarians 
to eliminate the foreign languages as well as English, mathematics, and 
history from the schools, but to bring home to teachers of modern foreign 
languages their essential unity of purpose and function, and to serve as a 
practical demonstration of that unity. Silly rivalries among teachers of 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish have been declining; their fall must 
be complete. Even more important is the growing realization by college and 
university teachers of modern foreign languages and literatures that their 
interests and those of teachers on the other levels of instruction are identi- 
cal. The “hoity-toity” attitude of a decade ago is harder to maintain when 
university teachers begin to see their advanced classes falling off and direc- 
tors of research find it more and more difficult to place their Ph.D.’s in 
decent teaching positions. The time is opportune for a great national meet- 
ing, held immediately before or immediately after the meetings of the 
Modern Language Association and at the same place, to bring to a focus the 
trends which the economic and educational developments of recent years 
will inevitably force even the most smug and reactionary of ‘“‘closet schol- 
ars”’ to recognize. Details of scheduling such a meeting may present difficult 
problems, but with determination they can be solved. 

The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers can serve the 
interests of all teachers of the modern foreign languages by sponsoring and 
promoting such a gathering, in which secondary-school and college and 
university teachers can join in consideration of common problems, in self- 
criticism, and in suggestions for improvement of the modern foreign lan- 
guage situation on all levels. An example can be found in the splendid 
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program announced for the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, to be held at Buffalo, November 25-27, at 
which one session will be devoted to ‘“‘Constructing a Cultural Basis for the 
English and Foreign Language Programs,” with foreign language special- 
ists contributing. 

This is a call for action, and action on national lines. It is in general 
accord with suggestions made by a distinguished predecessor in the editor- 
ship of the Journal, Professor Bayard Q. Morgan. It is immediately in- 
spired by letters received from teachers in several sections, who should no 
longer be compelled to fight alone. What do our readers think? 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 
Managing Editor 
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A NEW EXAMEN DU CID 
To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


As Belgian periodicals are not widely known in this country, I would 
call attention to a study! in which M. Joseph Hanse pleads for a severer 
and more independent attitude toward the Cid than that taken by most 
modern critics. M. Hanse also argues persuasively that Chapelain has been 
wronged by fragmentary quotation and a priori condemnation. By a 
minute examination of Les Sentiments de l’ Académie, which are based on 
Les Observations of Scudéry, he proves that the former are usually much 
more liberal and judicious. He would accept Voltaire’s remark in the Com- 
mentaires sur Corneille: ‘‘J’ose dire que jamais on ne s’est conduit avec 
plus de noblesse, de politesse et de prudence, et que jamais on n’a jugé 
avec plus de goiit.”” The study leads to the conviction that La Bruyére 
and Voltaire were more just to Chapelain than critics of our day have been. 

M. Hanse agrees with the condemnation of the introduction of “‘L’In- 
fante” pronounced by both Scudéry and Chapelain. Curiously enough he 
does not refer to the justification of the réle attributed to Napoleon.” We 
may note in passing that this argument goes back to the original quarrel. 
In La Défense du Cid, we read: “ . . . Infante introduite ne peut point estre 
inutile au dessein DU CID, bien qu’elle ne soit pas du corps de son dessein, 
puis qu’elle sert 4 relever les mérites de Rodrigue dont elle avoit esté esprise 
toute Infante qu’elle estoit, et par 14 mesme 4 excuser Chiméne de s’estre 
affermie 4 une passion ov elle avoit veu une Reyne assujetie.’” 


BENnJ. M. WOODBRIDGE 
Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 
1 J. Hanse, Le Cid et Les Sentiments de l’Académie, Namur: Les Etudes Classiques, tome 
Iv (1937), fasc. 2. 


2 Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux Lundis, vit, 261. 
3 See A. Gaste, La Querelle du Cid, 117. 
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GOOD-BYE TO LANGUAGE AND MATH* 
HARRY Kurz 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


THE recent resolution of the Nebraska schoolmen requesting the University to lower the 
number of academic units now requisite for entrance is indeed a sign of the times, another 
evidence of the contemporary malady that is transforming intellectual training in our lower 
schools. The Juggernaut of large numbers has caught up with us and imposes the technique 
of the automobile moving platform which expedites so many units per day. Standardization, 
operating in our public education, makes our many-windowed school buildings bear a re- 
semblance to the plants of motor companies. 

A quick glance at the numbers shows what is at the bottom of this malaise. In 1920, we had 
21 million children aged five to seventeen at school. In 1934, there were 26 million, an increase 
of 25 per cent. Of this increase of five million, one million were children of fourteen and fifteen 
years, another million were children sixteen and seventeen years old. That is, nearly half the 
total increase of school population from 1920 to 1934 came at high-school age. The impact of 
this upon college registration can be seen in the increase for the same period. Students of 
eighteen to twenty years rose 700,000 and those over twenty-one, another 700,000. These 
figures sound fantastic, and there is little wonder that the whole system shows the strain at the 
high-school level. The sudden insistence on higher education for vast regiments of young 
people no matter what their capacity is at the root of many uneasy disquieting gyrations of our 
schoolmen. 

What are high schools doing with their terrific problem? In accordance with the quaint 
American political process, they pass the buck to the University by this recent action. In a 
forthcoming article in the Nebraska Educational Journal (May, 1937), I recount how last year 
schoolmen of France and Italy met the identical problem in what seems to me a totally dif- 
ferent way. There they maintain standards for the intellectually fit and for the others provide 
a different type of training. Even in our eastern school systems the college training course is 
still respected and those students who do not want to submit to it, agree to give up college. 
Here in our western democracy, we prefer to dilute what few strong intellectual elixirs we have 
so that all may quaff without regurgitating. It is hard to understand why the simple accept- 
ance of a variable type of education is so unpalatable in the West. Perhaps it is the subtle 
influence of our level horizon. 

In the one department of training where the world concedes our superiority, we do not 
practice democracy. We reject with quick common sense any fantastic theory that all students 
are able to achieve physical dexterity or power. Instead we select the boys with most stamina, 
fleetest limbs, and soundest lungs, and make out of them football or basketball teams for pur- 
poses of athletic competition. Not for hoi polloi is this sacred consecration, and for the care- 
fully chosen heroes we even relax the irksome duties of learning or earning. But when it is a 
matter of training minds instead of limbs, all are admitted as of equal capacity and the batter- 
ing ram of schoolmen’s resolutions is trotted out for any door that wants to be shut against 
this principle of leveled mediocrity. So, good-bye mathematics and foreign languages, which 
require sound minds and habits of concentrated sitting with books. We are going to substitute 
social study, as one educator wrote recently with obvious seriousness—“‘Of the six periods 
of the school day, five should be devoted to a study of contemporary society and the sixth 
period may be devoted to learning the trombone or aesthetic dancing, or the few who are so 


* From the Nebraska Alumnus, April, 1937. 
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inclined may study mathematics, foreign languages, or science, although they would more 
wisely wait until they needed these subjects for actual use, for example in the graduate school.” 
On reading such frothings, one thinks that one is dreaming, but no, they really are meant as 
the directives of our newer education. 

One’s imagination is not taxed to see what would actually happen to the youngsters in our 
Nebraska high schools today if we set up suddenly only definite academic courses involving 
honest effort in class and at home. Only a few students would meet the challenge effectively. 
The rest, weakened by diluted subject-matter, slovenly habits of work, lying credentials from 
previous class work, and especially the /aissez-faire of free electives for ease-loving children, 
the rest would simply give up. Dr. Tildsley, assistant superintendent of New York City Schools, 
figures that 40 per cent of our children are already a generation lost to mental salvation when 
they enter high schools. The malady reaches way back into the moving-belt theory of elemen- 
tary education which relentlessly measures our vast numbers of children as equally endowed 
and delivers them for further assembly at the next station. Here, then, according to our in- 
ingenuous theory of democracy, all of us are educable and therefore prospective college stu- 
dents, no matter what our heritage, preliminary training, and power of self-direction. We 
are dreadfully afraid of admitting openly that God did not, after all, create us equal and that 
it is we who have evolved this doctrine as a political safeguard. In body and mind the theory 
of equality is obviously false, and only the invasion of numbers beyond control could have 
wearied schoolmen to the point of abdication which they reached when they passed their 
resolution tearing university doors wide open to all comers. 

There is one final thought that should give us pause in considering the problem. What we 
are being asked to do at the University is essentially to grant greater freedom to the high 
schools by lessening our academic demands. The wide-open elective system has already taken 
its toll of strong values in college education. By extending it unwisely into high-school age, 
we shall be debilitating even further our young minds with the mush of effortless subjects. 
We shall be giving freedom to youngsters who have not earned it and do not know how to use 
it. Wise prudence of choice in the intellectual domain can only come after a well-directed 
discipline and a solid course of study. For those not prepared in character to use it, freedom 
quickly turns to license, as is obvious in politics and business. The thing that costs most in 
organized society is the individual’s inability to control and adjust himself. By removing from 
his formative life the materials which afford him his main practice in acquiring these strengths 
of mind and spirit we are weakening his brakes. We well know what fate awaits the car that is 
without them. He is condemning a whole generation to futility or maladjustment who would 
give it the freedom of choice before it is prepared by arduous mental training to exercise this 
prerogative with some degree of accuracy and power. Mathematics and languages still remain 
the most significant instruments we have for training in these vital directions. Despite educa- 
tional statistics issued by teachers colleges, the experience of the race with its true leaders of 
thought may be more safely trusted to show that hard early study is still the way to develop 
intellect and character. Any mathematician will admit that statistics are bunk when applied 
to the imponderables of the human mind and spirit. For selected youngsters who can take it, 
science and language should be the mental fare. Others should be permitted to dabble with the 
manual and social arts in high school till the inevitable job takes them out into the world. 
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° Notes and News . 





MICHIGAN FEDERATION RESOLUTION 


Tue following resolution was unanimously adopted by the Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at the annual meeting held in Flint, Michigan, on March 17-19, 1937: 

WueEreEas, There has been a tendency to discourage the study for foreign languages in 
our schools, and 

WHEREAS, We recognize the importance of the study of foreign languages in fostering 
in our school boys and girls a sympathetic understanding and good will towards other nations 
for the purpose of world peace and amity among nations, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs go on record as favoring 
the view that all high-school boys and girls should have the opportunity to study the language 
and life of other peoples who have helped our civilization or with whom it is found desirable 
to foster and maintain a strong feeling of friendship. 


THE MOTION PICTURE IN EDUCATION 


Two timely booklets on the motion picture in education have been released in the American 
Council on Education Studies series, published by the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. These are The Motion Picture in Education: Its Status and Its Needs, a 
survey of the current problems and suggested approaches to their solution, and Teaching 
with Motion Pictures: A Handbook of Administrative Practice, by Edgar Dale and Lloyd Ram- 
seyer of Ohio State University. 

The Motion Picture in Education: Its Status and Its Needs (price, ten cents) is a concise 
review of five major problems which must be considered by anyone interested in the develop- 
ment of visual instruction. These problems are analyzed and suggestions are made for their 
solution in school systems, state and county units, and colleges and universities. The work of 
the Educational Motion Picture Project of the American Council on Education is presented 
and the various materials prepared by the Project are discussed. 

Teaching with Motion Pictures: A Handbook of Administrative Practice (price, forty cents) 
deals specifically with the major problems of the use of motion pictures in the classroom. It 
is intended for the teacher and administrator and provides concrete answers to the most 
frequently posed questions relating to motion pictures and other visual teaching materials. 
Concise, pertinent information is presented on such questions as the desirability of using edu- 
cational films in a school system; the kind of motion picture equipment most suitable; the 
financing of a motion picture program; the choice between sound and silent films; sources of 
films; the choice between sale, rental, or free-loan films; the selection of films; the duties and 
choice of the person in charge of equipment; the storing, handling, and distribution of films; 
the servicing of films and equipment; the records necessary in handling films; teacher train- 
ing in the use of films and equipment; methods of teaching with films; and the evaluation of 
the motion picture program. There is also a source-list of films, a bibliography, and a glos- 
sary of technical terms. 


“ITALIAN STUDIES” 


ALTHOUGH, for a number of years past, French, German, and Spanish studies have each 
been represented by one or more periodical publications in Great Britain, there is as yet no 
such organ for Italian Studies. The lack of a publication of the kind has of late become in- 
creasingly apparent; the undersigned, therefore, have founded a Quarterly, Italian Studies, 
to be edited under their joint responsibility and direction. The main functions of the Quarterly 
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will be to call attention to the more important new books, particularly those in English, which 
are concerned with any aspects of the history of literature, art, and society in Italy; to chron- 
icle University and other activities (public lectures, exhibitions, etc.) in its field; and espe- 
cially to print original studies and reviews. There will be a section devoted to correspondence, 
primarily to enable those engaged upon research to insert requests for information, etc., in 
connection with their work; this feature will, it is hoped, prove especially valuable. A separate 
rubric will be devoted to the discussion of textbooks and other matters of more specifically 
academic and pedagogical interest. The first issue has already appeared. Although the idea 
of such a periodical originated with the Italian Committee of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, and is heartily endorsed by the authorities of various learned societies, the publication 
will be entirely unconnected with any society or association, and will not be aided by any 
sort of subsidy from external sources; it will be wholly dependent for funds upon its sub- 
scribers. Those interested in the venture, therefore, should promptly communicate with Pro- 
fessor Walter Ll. Bullock, The University, Manchester 13, England. The subscription for 
America is $2.50. 

WALTER Li. BuLtock, Professor of Italian Studies in the University of Manchester 

K. T. Butter, Chairman of the Italian Committee of the Modern Language Association 

C. Foticno, Serena Professor of Italian Studies in Oxford University 

C. Pe.iizzi, Professor of Italian Studies in the University of London 

E. R. P. Vincent, Serena Professor of Italian Studies in Cambridge University 


READING TESTS IN FRENCH AND GERMAN 


THE following letter is self-explanatory: 

As chairman of the Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, I am pleased to have this opportunity to announce to you an important development 
in the work of the committee. I believe that you are already familiar with the comprehensive 
research program which our committee has carried forward during the past decade. The 
volumes which the committee has published since 1927 constitute an important basis for the 
improvement of teaching in the field of language. Since its inauguration the Committee on 
Modern Languages has devoted considerable time and attention to the study of methods of 
evaluating achievement in languages. Some years ago the committee prepared a series of 
tests which have been widely used in this country and abroad. 

On the basis of the research of the past ten years, we are pleased, therefore, to announce 
at this time the publication by the Cooperative Test Service of the Council of a new series of 
Reading Tests in French and German. Two forms—one in French and one in German—will 
be available on September 1, 1937. Further equivalent forms are now ready and will be 
published later. The tests now available are: 

American Council on Education French Reading Test Form A.—Prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages by F. D. Cheydleur, V. A. C. Henmon, and M. J. Walker. The 
test is printed in one booklet and requires 50 minutes to administer. Part I, vocabulary, con- 
tains 100 items; Part II, comprehension, contains 150 items. 

American Council on Education German Reading Test, Form A.—Prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages by E. P. Appelt and V. A. C. Henmon. The test is printed in 
one booklet and requires 48 minutes to administer. Part I, vocabulary, contains 100 items; 
Part II, comprehension, contains 50 items. 

These tests will be sold only in package lots of 25 copies. Orders for less than 25 copies 
will be considered as samples. All orders will include scoring stencils, manuals of instructions, 
norms, report sheets, etc., free of charge. Orders will be sent Railway Express, collect, unless 
otherwise specified. The following price scale will be effective September 1, for both tests: 
sample copies, 10 cents each; 25 copies, $1.10 a package; 100 copies, $4.00 a package; 500 
copies, $18.00 a package. 
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Many colleges, universities, and high schools have cooperated in the preparation and 
validation of the new tests. The committee wishes to express its appreciation of the interest 
which you and other teachers of language have taken in its work. We believe that the value 
of these new tests will repay in part for the work which you have done. The Reading Tests 
will be particularly valuable as examinations for placement and proficiency purposes. 

If you have questions regarding the new tests, please write to me, care of Columbia 
University, New York City. Orders should be placed, however with the Cooperative Test 
Service, 437 West 59th Street, New York City. 

ROBERT HERNDON Fire, Chairman, 
Committee on Modern Languages 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Tue American Documentation Institute has been incorporated on behalf of leading national 
scholarly, scientific, and informational societies to develop and operate facilities that are 
expected to promote research and knowledge in various intellectual fields. A first objective of 
the new organization will be to develop and apply the new technique of microphotography to 
library, scholarly, scientific, and other material. It will be able to conduct scholarly publi- 
cation by various methods as required by co-operating organizations. Organized as a Dela- 
ware corporation ‘‘not for profit”? but for educational, literary, and scientific purposes, the 
new organization resulted from a meeting attended by delegates from national councils, 
societies, and other organizations in Washington on March 13. The board of trustees elected 
consists of Robert C. Binkley, Western Reserve University; Solon J. Buck, Director of Publi- 
cations, National Archives; Watson Davis, Director, Science Service; James Thayer Gerould, 
Librarian, Princeton University Library; Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, Chairman, National Re- 
search Council. Such a national organization was foreseen as an outcome of Science Service’s 
documentation activities when they were begun in July, 1935, implemented with grants from 
the Chemical Foundation and conducted with the co-operation of the U. S. Naval Medical 
School, the U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, the Bureau of the Census, the Works 
Progress Administration, the Library of Congress, and other agencies. Bibliofilm Service has 
been conducted by Science Service in co-operation with the Library of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture as a service to research workers, and auxiliary publication through microfilm 
has been conducted by co-operation with leading scholarly and scientific journals. Science 
Service’s documentation activities will be transferred to the new American Documentation 
Institute. 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


Tue Second National Conference on Educational Broadcasting will be held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago, November 29 and 30, and December 1, 1937. The objectives of this Second 
Conference, as formulated by a committee, are as follows: 

1. To provide a national forum where interests concerned with education by radio can 
come together to exchange ideas and experiences. 

2. To examine and appraise the situation in American broadcasting as a background for 
the consideration of its present and future public service. 

3. To examine and appraise the listeners’ interest in programs that come under the gen- 
eral classification of public service broadcasting. 

4. To examine the present and potential resources of education through radio. 

5. To examine and appraise the interest of organized education in broadcasting. 

6. To bring to a large and influential audience the findings that may become available 
from studies and researches in the general field of educational broadcasting, particularly 
such studies and researches as may be conducted by the Federal Radio Education Committee. 
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In addition to the eighteen organizations which sponsored the first Conference, the 
following have been selected to sponsor the second, to increase the scope of the social and 
cultural interests which will be represented on a nation-wide basis: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, American Association of Museums, American Association of 
University Women, American Federation of Arts, American Library Association, American 
Public Health Association, Music Educators National Conference, National Council of 
Parent Education, National Federation of Music Clubs, and the National University Exten- 
sion Association. 

The American system of broadcasting, an evaluation of broadcasting from the point of 
view of the listener, educational broadcasting, and the future of radio have been selected as 
the topics of the four general sessions. Speeches on these subjects will be made by prominent 
representatives of education, the radio industry, and the listener, and will be followed by 
periods of open discussion. As a unique feature of the Conference, to give it unity and con- 
tinuity, one person has been designated as leader of all the discussions which follow the gen- 
eral sessions. Dr. Lyman Bryson of Teachers College, Columbia University, has accepted 
this responsibility. Each afternoon will be devoted to section meetings in which specialists 
in the various fields covered in the general sessions will discuss specific aspects of each of these 
topics. At the banquet on the second evening, the speakers will discuss the international 
significance of radio. 

Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American Council on Education, will again act as 
Conference Chairman. Dr. C. S. Marsh, Vice President of the Council, is the Executive Secre- 
tary, and his office at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., is the headquarters for prepara- 
tions for the Conference. Mr. Carl Milam, Secretary of the American Library Association, is 
Chairman of the Chicago Committee on Arrangements. Those who are interested in the maxi- 
mum contribution of broadcasting to educational and cultural development are invited to 
participate in the Conference. 


ITALIAN UNIVERSITY BUREAU 


At the suggestion of a group of American students and educators, the Italian Interuniversity 
Institute of Rome, Italy, has opened the Italian Interuniversity Bureau for the purpose of 
making more readily available information concerning the special fall, spring, and summer 
courses it offers every year to foreign students at the Universities of Perugia, Rome, Florence, 
Siena, and at other cultural centers. The office of the new Bureau is in the Casa Italiana, 
Columbia University, New York City. The Bureau has been authorized to evaluate the aca- 
demic credentials of American students who wish to register as regular students at an Italian 
secondary school or institution of higher learning. As all such credentials are eventually re- 
ferred to the Bureau for evaluation, much time may be saved the student planning to study 
in Italy by sending them directly to the Bureau. The Bureau will be glad to answer all in- 
quiries concerning the Italian educational system, and to assist admission officers of American 
colleges in evaluating Italian academic credentials. Dr. Howard Marraro is Director of the 
Bureau. 


MISCELLANEA 


Miss A. Marguerite Zouck was promoted, effective September 1, from Acting Supervisor 
to Supervisor of Foreign Languages in the Public Schools of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Professor Alexander G. Fite of the University of California at Los Angeles was recently 
made Officier d’ Académie by the French Government in recognition of his services to French 
letters. 


Dr. Clarence E. Ficken of Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, whose article 
‘‘Wanted: A Cultural Inventory” appeared in the February, 1937 issue of the Modern Lan- 
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guage Journal, has been promoted from an associate professorship to a full professorship of 
French, and has also been appointed academic dean of the College. 

The German Department of Stanford University issues a mimeographed annual bulletin 
of the department; that for May, 1937 runs to four single-spaced letter-size pages of profes- 
sional and personal information. One does not need to look at the last page to recognize the 
touch of Bayard Q. Morgan in style, interest, and the idea itself. 

Professor Charles Hart Handschin of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has prepared a 
mimeographed “Working Bibliography for the High School Teacher of German,” which he 
will be glad to send to teachers without charge as long as the supply lasts. 

The French and Spanish students of Fordham University are to be congratulated on 
the excellent yearbooks published by their respective clubs, Le Rayon du Cercle Francais and 
Fraternidad Hispana, issued by the “Academia Espafiola,” the former dedicated to the dean 
of the faculties, Reverend Father Charles J. Deane, S.J., and the latter to the president of 
the University, Reverend Father Robert I. Gannon, S.J. Both publications are entirely in the 
language studied, and contain contributions of literary and scholarly merit. The yearbooks 
have been published annually since 1930. 








e Meetings of Associations « 





MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


Tue Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland (including 
the District of Columbia) will meet at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 27, 1937 at 2:15 p.m. As usual, the meeting will be held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The speakers 
will include Professor Gilbert Chinard of Princeton University, whose subject will be “The 
New and Old Humanities”; Professor Cécile Guilmineau Johnson of Sweet Briar College, who 
will speak on “Problems in Freshman French”; and Miss A. Marguerite Zouck, Supervisor of 
Foreign Languages in the Baltimore Public Schools, whose topic will be “Persistent Problems 
in Foreign Language Teaching, With Some Suggested Solutions.” Further information may be 
obtained from the secretary, Miss Alice Diggs, Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 


CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


THE twentieth annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central 
West and South was held at the Palmer House in Chicago, on May 7 and 8, 1937. 

The meeting opened with a reunion dinner after which Professor Edna Watkins Hewitt, 
Southwestern College, Mississippi, painted a magic picture in “Mexican Sombrero.” Her soft 
southern voice, her poetic touch, and her sympathetic understanding of Mexico and its people 
lent great charm to her talk. A group of students from Crane Technical High School then pre- 
sented a playlet entitled, “A Modern Language Teacher’s Dream,” written by Mrs. Grace 
P. Lépez Diaz. It was clever and full of fun. All agreed it was “too good to be true.”” Music 
was furnished by Hyde Park High School students under the direction of Mrs. Isoline Flores. 

The general session was called to order at 9:00 a.m. on May 8 by the president, Professor 
Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, who appointed the following committees: Nomina- 
tions, Miss Gretchen Lutz, Miss Viola Manderfeld, Mr. G. D. Morris; Auditing, Professor 
R. P. Jameson, Mr. Carl C. Chandler, Miss Jennie Shipman; Resolutions, Professor Bert E. 
Young and Miss Ellen Dwyer. The secretary’s report was read and accepted. The report of 
the Committee on Teacher Tenure, of which Professor R. P. Jameson was the chairman, 
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recommended that the Association go on record as urging its members to join and to act with 
larger groups to support morally and financially the efforts now being made to secure laws 
protecting tenure. The report was accepted. 

The Association was especially grateful to President del Toro for securing the principal 
speaker, Professor George E. Carrothers, University of Michigan, general chairman of the 
Committee of the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, whose position and 
experience enable him to speak with authority on ‘Foreign Languages in the New Curricu- 
lum.’’ His message was that the emphasis of the new curriculum is on adjusting the individual 
to his environment. Education is a process producing changes in human behavior. The chief 
factors are society, the individual, and the school. In so far as individuals differ, educational 
opportunities must be wide to satisfy the requirements of various interests, capacities, and 
needs. There is a place in the new curriculum for foreign languages, but the task of the expert 
is to make this study a factor in developing the attitudes and appreciations of the individual 
as well as in adjusting him to his social needs. The teacher must have a broader view of his 
goal than the mere development of language skills. The discussion was led by Professor Alger- 
non Coleman and participated in by Professor C. M. Purin and Miss Laura Johnson. Professor 
Bert E. Young then moved that a committee of secondary-school teachers be appointed to 
study the curriculum and position of languages in it. The motion was carried. The second paper 
was a “‘Report of the New Orleans Meeting at the Department of Superintendence,” presented 
by Professor James B. Tharp, to whose untiring efforts are due all credit for the success of that 
meeting. The discussion was led by Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher. 

The nominating committee presented the following slate, which was elected: President, 
Professor R. O. Roeseler, University of Wisconsin; First Vice-President, Mr. Stephen L. 
Pitcher, St. Louis; Second Vice-President, Miss Mildred Hart, Mather College; Members of the 
Executive Committee: Professor Julio del Toro, Professor Bert E. Young. The Secretary- 
Treasurer continues in office, as do also the other members of the Executive Committee, 
Professors A. W. Aron and D. H. Carnahan of the University of Illinois. The Auditing Com- 
mittee reported that the treasurer’s report was correct. The Resolutions Committee expressed 
informally the hearty thanks of the Association to the following for their participation in the 
program and help with arrangements: Messrs. Coleman and Kurath of the University of 
Chicago, and to Consul-General René Weiller. The meeting then adjourned for luncheon, 
after which Rabbi Louis Binstock, D.D., of Temple Sholom, Chicago, gave an eloquent ad- 
dress on “Another Language.” 

In the afternoon there were French, Spanish, German, and Italian section meetings as 
follows: 

French 


Mildred Hart, Mather College, Western Reserve University, Chairman; Carl C. Chand- 
ler, Central High School, Detroit, Secretary. 

I. “A Word of Welcome,” René Weiller, French Consul at Chicago. II. Address: “A Call 
to Arms,” Edwin B. Place, Northwestern University. III. Panel Discussion: “The Future of 
French in High School and College Curricula”; “We Reconnoitre,” Lilly Lindquist, Depart- 
ment of Instruction, Detroit; “What Tactics?,” Jennie S. Shipman, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College; “Are We Entrenched?” Ethel Preston, Roycemore School; “Our Changing Program,” 
Marie Cote Greene, University of Chicago High School; “‘An Outsider Speaks,” A. R. Hatton, 
Northwestern University; ‘By These Values,”” Hermann H. Thornton, Oberlin College. 


German 


Augusta Meiser, Central High School, Detroit, Chairman; J. R. Breitenbucher, Miami 
University, Secretary. 

I. “Language and Literature,” Professor Friedrich Bruns, University of Wisconsin. 
II. “Final Examinations: Their Function and Ideal Relation to Courses,” Professor H. W, 
Nordmeyer, University of Michigan, 
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Spanish 


Willis Knapp Jones, Miami University, Chairman; Adelaide Russell, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Secretary. 

I. “Francia en las obras de Ortega y Gasset,” Professor Joaquin Ortega, University of 
Wisconsin. II. “My Experiences in Chile,’’ Professor Willis Knapp Jones, Miami University. 


Italian 


C. P. Merlino, University of Michigan, Chairman; D. L. Pucci, Wayne University, 
Secretary. I. General organization and plans for the future. 
The Executive Committee voted to accept the invitation to meet in St. Louis, Missouri, 


in May, 1938. 
Litty Lrnpquist, Secretary 








* Personalia* ° 





American University (Washington, D. C.) 

Resignations: Mary Meares Galt, Assistant Professor of French; Henri Leclercq, Instruc- 
tor in French. 

New appointments: Theodore Andersson, Professor of Romance Languages (formerly at 
Yale University); Nadia Zadolin, Instructor in French (formerly at Holton Arms School, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Amherst College (Amherst, Mass.) 

Promotion: Anthony Scenna, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German. 

Resignations: Clarence Dana Rouillard, Instructor in French (to position at Toronto); 
Willard Harris Stearns, Instructor in French (to continue graduate work). 

Retirement: Arthur Henry Baxter, Professor of Romance Languages (retiring, after 
thirty-seven years’ service, to live abroad.) 

New appointments: Reginald F. French, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
(formerly at the University of Nebraska); René F. Muller, Instructor in French (formerly 
at Syracuse University). 

Bethany College (Bethany, W. Va.) 

Resignation: E. Louise Stone, Instructor in Modern Foreign Languages. 

New appointments: Neil H. Graham, Instructor in Modern Foreign Languages (formerly 
graduate assistant, Cornell University). 

Birmingham-Southern College (Birmingham, Ala.) 

Returning from leave: Robert S. Whitehouse, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
(academic year 1936-37 spent in graduate study at the Johns Hopkins University). 

Boston University (Boston, Mass.) 

Retirement: James Geddes, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages (to be Professor Emeri- 
tus of Romance Languages). 

New appointment: Camillo Pascal Merlino, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
(formerly Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of Michigan). Professor 
Samuel Montefiore Waxman becomes Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages. 
Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.) 

Promotion: Arthur Chew Gilligan, from Associate Professor to Professor of Romance 
Languages. 


* The Journal will be glad to receive additions or corrections. Address the Managing 
Editor. 
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Leaves of absence: Frederic Willis Brown (second semester), Longfellow Professor of 
Modern Languages; Herbert Weidler Hartman, Jr. (second semester), Associate Professor of 
English. 

Leaves for graduate work: Charles Vyner Brooke, Instructor in Romance Languages; 
James Fellows White, Instructor in German. 

New appointment: Robert Carleton Goodell, Instructor in German. 

Colby College (Waterville, Me.) 

Promotion: Gordon Winslow Smith, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Modern 
Languages. 

Leave of absence: John Franklin McCoy, Associate Professor of Modern Languages and 
Head of the Department of Modern Languages (for study in Austria, Germany, and Switzer- 
land). 

Colgate University (Hamilton, N.Y.) 

Promotion: Charles Auguste Choquette, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Ro- 
manic Languages. 

The College of Wooster (Wooster, O.) 

Promotion: Elizabeth Haar Sixt, from Assistant to Instructor in German. 

Resignation: Robert Herman Esser, Instructor in German. 

New appointments: William I. Schreiber, Assistant Professor of German (formerly head 
of the Foreign Language Department, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa); Frances Vernon 
Guille, Instructor in French (formerly head of the French Department, Fairview High School, 
Rocky River, Ohio). 

Columbia University (New York, N.Y.) 

Promotions: Howard R. Marraro, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Italian; Otto 
P. Schinnerer, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German; Caridad R. Castellano, from 
Instructor to Associate in Spanish in Barnard College; André Mesnard, from Instructor to 
Lecturer in French, with transfer to Barnard College. 

Resignations: Louis Cons, Professor of French Literature (to Harvard University) ; Irving 
H. Brown, Assistant Professor of French; Paul Hazard, Visiting French Professor, Winter 
Session; Nicanor Zabaleta, Associate in Spanish; Mendor Brunetti, Instructor in French; Silas 
Paul Jones, Instructor in French; E. E. Freienmuth von Helms, Lecturer in German in Barn- 
ard College; Maurice Chazin, Lecturer in French; Jean Misrahi, Research Assistant in 
French. 

Retirement: Louis A. Loiseaux, Associate Professor of French. 

Leaves of absence: Wilhelm A. Braun, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures in Barnard College (for the Spring Session); Federico de Onfs, Professor of Spanish 
Literature (for the Spring Session); Peter M. Riccio, Assistant Professor of Italian in Barnard 
College (for the Spring Session). 

Death: Gustave L. van Roosbroeck, Assistant Professor of French. 

New appointments: Magda Arce, Assistant in Spanish in Barnard College; Jean Albert 
Bédé, Associate Professor of French (formerly Associate Professor of French Literature, 
Brown University); Paul Kluckhohn, Visiting Professor of German Literature for the Spring 
Session (Professor of German Literature, University of Tiibingen); Jacques G. C. Le Clercq, 
Lecturer in French; Marfa de Maeztu, Visiting Professor of Spanish in Barnard College for 
the Winter Session (Professor in the University of Madrid); Soffa Novoa, Lecturer in Spanish; 
Mario A. Pei, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages; Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Visiting 
Professor of Spanish Literature for the Winter Session (Professor in the University of Madrid); 
William W. Pusey, III, Instructor in German; Norman L. Torrey, Professor of French (for- 
merly Professor of French, Swarthmore College); Kurt von Forstmeyer, Lecturer in German 
in Barnard College. 

Connecticut College (New London, Conn.) 
Promotion: Federico Sanchez, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Spanish. 
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Denison University (Granville, O.) 

Retirement: Willis A. Chamberlin, head of the Department of Modern Languages. 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Resignation: W. D. Sturgeon, Associate Professor in French, German, and Spanish. 

New appointment: John P. Robertson, Instructor in French, German, and Spanish. 
Doane College (Crete, Neb.) 

Resignation: Marjorie E. Hough, Instructor in French and Spanish. 

Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.) 

Professor Léon Dostert, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, returns after 
leave of absence, spent at the Johns Hopkins University. 
The George Washington University (Washington, D. C.) 

Promotion: Antonio Alonso, from Associate to Instructor in Romance Languages. 
Goucher College (Baltimore, Md.) 

Promotions: Jane F. Goodloe, Professor of German; Charles W. Lemmi, Professor of 
French and Italian. 

Grinnell College (Grinnell, Ia.) 

Leave of absence: George Otto Seiver, Assistant Professor of French (to complete work 
for the doctorate at the University of Pennsylvania). 

New appointment: Walter Secor, Assistant Professor of French (formerly graduate 
fellow, Columbia University). 

Hunter College (New York, N. Y.) 

Promotions: René Taupin, from Lecturer to Assistant Professor of French; Rose Trillo 
Clough, from Tutor to Instructor in Italian. 

New appointments: Sidonia C. Rosenbaum, Temporary Instructor in Spanish (formerly 
in charge of Bibliography, Library, and Archives, Instituto de las Espafias, Columbia Uni- 
versity); Elsie E. Pell (formerly Associate Professor of Romance Languages at Colorado 
State College) is returning for a second year as Visiting Professor of French. 

Leave of absence: Sofia I. Pietri, Instructor in Spanish, for one year (to study in Mexico 
and Venezuela). 

Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore, Md.) 

Resignation: D. R. McKee, Associate in Romance Languages (to be Associate Professor 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.). 

Death: Gustav Gruenbaum, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, February 1, 
1937. 

New appointments: C. S. Singleton, Associate in Romance Languages (formerly Instruc- 
tor in the University of Missouri); Pedro Salinas, Visiting Professor of Romance Languages 
(formerly at the University of Madrid). 

José Robles was imprisoned in December in Valencia. The fact was denied subsequently 
by the police, although he was seen in prison by his wife in January and by an attaché of the 
American Embassy on March 26. There are reports that he was shot in prison and that he was 
shot while fighting at the front. 

Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.) 

Resignation: E. G. Fay, Professor of Modern Languages. 

New appointment: John S. Irwin, Assistant Professor of French and Spanish and Acting 
Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages (formerly Assistant Professor of Romanic 
Languages, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio). 

Louisiana College (Pineville, La.) 

Leave of absence: J. Frank Davis, Head of Spanish Department (to study at University 
of Missouri). 

New appointment: Carroll L. Pell, Acting Head of Spanish Department (during absence 
of Professor Davis). 

Louisiana State University (Baton Rouge, La.) 
Promotion: Paul M. Spurlin, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French. 
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Leave of absence: James F. Boussard, half-year sabbatical leave (traveling in Europe). 
Loyola University (New Orleans, La.) 

New appointments: Walter E. von Kalinowski, Instructor in Modern Languages (for- 
merly Instructor in German, St. Louis University); Leonardo Calderén de Morelos, Instructor 
in Modern Languages (formerly Assistant Professor of French and Spanish, Armstrong Junior 
College, Berkeley, California). 

Lynchburg College (Lynchburg, Va.) 

Change of title: Estelle K. Cochran, from Assistant Professor of Education and German 
to Associate Professor of Education. 

New appointment: Alice Catherine Ferguson, Associate Professor of Latin and German. 
Macalester College (St. Paul, Minn.) 

Promotion: Clarence E. Ficken, from Associate Professor to Professor of French. 
Massachusetts State College (Amherst, Mass.) 

Promotion: Charles F. Fraker, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Modern 
Languages; Stowell C. Goding, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of French. 
Middlebury College (Middlebury, Vt.) 

Resignations: Emile Telle, Assistant Professor of French; Lilliane Kurtz, Instructor in 
French; Ana Le Jolly, Assistant Professor of French. 

Returning from leave of absence. Léa Binand, Assistant Professor of French and Direc- 
trice du Chateau. 

New appointments: M. Claude Bourcier, Assistant Professor of French; Paulette Cavag- 
net, Instructor in French. 

Mills College (Mill College, Calif.) 

Promotion: Bernhard Blume, from Visiting Professor to Associate Professor of German. 

New appointment: Edmond Masson, Instructor in French (formerly Instructor in French, 
Scripps College, Claremont, California). 

Milwaukee-Downer College (Milwaukee, Wis.) 

New appointments: Georgette C. Maulbetsch, Instructor in French; Gladys Galbick, 
Instructor in Spanish and Italian. 

Montana State University (Missoula, Mont.) 

Promotions: (Mrs.) Louise G. Arnoldson, from Associate Professor to Professor of French; 
(Mrs.) Flora Weisberg, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. 

Retirement: Frederick C. Scheuch, Professor of Modern Languages (to be Professor 
Emeritus of Modern Languages). 

Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.) 

Promotions: Erika Meyer, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German; Helena 
M. Gamer, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German; Dorothy W. Doolittle, from 
Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Leave of absence: Ruth J. Dean, Instructor in Romance Languages (to study in England). 

Resignation: Katherine W. Auryansen, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

New appointment: Alice Critchett, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

New Mexico State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (State College, N. M.) 

New appointment: Mary Hammes, Instructor in Modern Languages (formerly Assistant 
in Romance Languages, University of Wisconsin). 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering (Raleigh, N.C.) 

New appointment: Irvin O. Garodnick, Instructor in Modern Languages. 
Northwestern University (Evanston, Ill.) 

Promotions: A. J. F., Zieglschmid, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of 
German; W. C. Holbrook, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Resignations: N. A. Bennetton, Instructor in Romance Languages (to be Assistant Pro- 
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fessor of Romance Languages, Union College, Schenectady, New York); Russell Dick, Instruc- 
tor in Romance Languages. 

Retirement: William Oliver Farnsworth, Associate Professor of Romance Languages (to 
do research in Washington). 

Leaves of absence: J G. Fucilla, Professor of Romance Languages (to study abroad); 
T. R. Palfrey, Professor of Romance Languages (for study and research in Paris). 

New appointment: Alphonse V. Roche, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
(formerly Associate in Romance Languages, University of Illinois.) 

Oberlin College (Oberlin, O.) 

Promotion: Friedrich Wilhelm Kaufmann, Professor of German. 

Leaves of absence: Cony Sturgis, Professor of Spanish (for the year); (Mrs.) Edith Putman 
Horner, Assistant Professor of French (for the year); Delbert L. Gibson, Instructor in French 
(second semester). 

Change in title: Kathryn Jeannette Coates, formerly Instructor in Spanish and French, 
to be Instructor in Spanish. 

New appointments: Beatrice Howell, Instructor in French; Elsie Nolan, Instructor in 
French. 

Ohio University (Athens, O.) 

Returning from leaves of absence: Bertram A. Renkenberger, Instructor in Spanish; 

Eugen H. Mueller, Instructor in German. 
Ohio Weslayan University (Delaware, O.) 

Retirement: Helen Parsons, Instructor in French. 
Princeton University (Princeton, N. J.) 

Promotions: Frederick Courtney Tarr, from Associate Professor to Emory L. Ford Pro- 
fessor of Spanish; Raymond Smith Willis, Jr., from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Span- 
ish. 

Resignation: Bateman Edwards, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. 

Leave of absence: Hans Jaeger, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages (second term, 
1937-1938). 

New appointments: Gilbert Chinard, Meredith Howland Pyne Professor of French 
Literature (formerly Professor at Johns Hopkins University and the University of California) ; 
Hunter Kellenberger, Half-time Instructor in Modern Languages; Ainslie Burke Minor, Half- 
time Instructor in Modern Languages; William Filbert Bottiglia, Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.) 

Resignation: Fernando Q. Martinez, Instructor in Spanish. 

Returning from leave of absence: Elsie Winifred Helmrich, Professor of German; Ethel 
A. Winterfield, Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

St. Louis University (St. Louis, Mo.) 

Promotion: Helmut H. Berend, from Graduate Fellow to Instructor in German. 

Resignation: Erich N. Labouvie, Instructor in German. 

New appointments: Alessandro S. Crisafulli, Instructor in French; John V. Tillman, 
Instructor in German. 

St. Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.) 

Resignations: Marjorie Davis, Instructor in Ancient Languages and French; Ella Rol- 
vaag, Instructor in Norwegian. 

Returning from leave of absence: Esther Gulbrandson, Instructor in Norwegian. 

New appointments: Anne Blegen, Assistant Professor of French; Hildegarde Stielow, 
Instructor in German. 

Simons College (Boston, Mass.) 

Leave of absence: (Mrs.) Eva L. M. Mottet, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 

(to visit France). 
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New appointment: (Mrs. Renee B. White, Instructor in French (formerly Assistant in 
French, Western College, Oxford, Ohio). 
Skidmore College (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) 

Leave of absence: Ray W. Pettingill, Professor of German. 

New appointment: H. Stefan Schultz, Assistant Professor of German (formerly assistant, 
German Archaeological Institute at Istanbul). 

Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) 

Resignations: Elliott Mansfield Grant, Professor of French (to Williams College); Paul 
Lambert Richards, Instructor in Italian. 

Retirement: Josef Wiehr, Professor of German. 

Promotions: Paul Gerald Graham, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of 
German; Ruth Elizabeth Young, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Italian; 
Anne Gasool,from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French; Katherine Reding, from Assist- 
ant Professor to Associate Professor of Spanish; A. Jeanne Saleil, from Instructor to Assistant 
Professor of French. 

Sabbatical leaves: John Masson Smith, Associate Professor of French (second semester); 
Marine Leland, Associate Professor of French (for the year); Ruth Lee Kennedy, Associate 
Professor of Spanish (for the year); Joaquin Casalduero, Assistant Professor of Spanish (second 
semester). 

Death: Carl Frederick Augustus Lange, Professor of German. 

New appointments: Marie Schnieders, Instructor in German; Madeleine Rowse, Instruc- 
tor in German; Rosamond Gifford, Instructor in French; M. Emma Detti, Assistant Professor 
of Italian, appointed Director of the Junior Year in Italy; Katherine Reding, appointed Direc- 
tor of the Junior Year in Mexico; A. Jeanne Saleil, appointed Director of the Junior Year in 
France. 

Syracuse University (Syracuse, N. Y.) 

Promotion: Lucius Gaston Moffatt, from Associate Professor of Romance Languages to 
Professor and Chairman of the Department. 

Retirement: Harold L. Cleasby, Professor of French and Italian. 

New appointment: Fred Jackson, part-time Instructor in Italian. 

Texas Christian University (Forth Worth, Tex.) 

Promotion: Perry Sandifer, from Fellow to Instructor in Spanish. 

Resignation: Margaretha Ascher, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 

New appointments: J. J. Hinrichs, Instructor in German and French; Nettie Jo Cum- 
mings, Instructor in Spanish and French. 

Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.) 

Promotion: Jane Haselden, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.) 

Resignation: Edward D. T. Pousland, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

New appointment: George B. Fundenburg, Professor of Romance Languages (formerly 
Associate Professor of French and Head of the Department, University of Maine). 

United States Naval Academy (Annapolis, Md.) 

Promotions: Henry Bluestone, from Associate Professor to Professor in the Department 
of Languages; C. R. Walther Thomas, from Instructor to Assistant Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Languages. 

Retirement: Molton A. Colton, Professor in the Department of Languages. 

New appointment: Alden R. Hefler, Instructor in the Department of Languages. 
University of Chicago (Chicago, Til.) 

Resignations: Kenneth M. Grubb, Instructor in Germanics; H. A. Basilius, Instructor in 
Germanics. 

Deaths: Philip S. Allen, Professor of German Literature; Theodore L. Neff, Associate 
Professor Emeritus of French. 
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New appointments: E. E. Freienmuth von Helms, Instructor in Germanics; Henri Stege- 
meier, Instructor in Germanics; Alexander Code-von Aesch, Instructor in Germanics; Werner 
Hering, Instructor in Romance Languages and Literatures. 

University of Colorado (Boulder, Colo.) 

Promotion: Ralph E. Warner, from Instruction to Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

Resignations: Roy A. Cox, Instructor in Romance Languages; Opal Nuss, Instructor in 
Romance Languages. 

Returning from leave of absence: Pauline Marshall, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

New appointment: Sally Peebles, Instructor in Romance Languages, half-time. 
University of Delaware (Newark, Del.) 

Promotion: Edwin Colby Byam, from Acting Head of the Department to Chairman of 
the Department of Modern Languages. 

University of Georgia (Athens, Ga.) 

Promotion: Claude Chance, from Associate Professor to Professor of Romance Languages. 
University of Illinois (Urbana, Til.) 

Promotion: Samuel F. Will, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

Resignations: A. V. Roche, Instructor in French (to be Assistant Professor at Northwest- 
ern University); J. B. Burner, Instructor in Spanish. 

New appointments: J. H. Elsdon, Instructor in Spanish (formerly at University of Cali- 
fornia); C. W. Colman, Instructor in French (formerly at Cornell University). 

University of Kansas (Lawrence, Kan.) 

Resignations: C. B. Qualia, Professor and Chairman of Department of Romance Lan- 
guages; Kenneth Cornell, Instructor in Romance Languages (to study at Yale University); 
Irma Friedrich, Instructor in German. 

Retirement: Alberta Corbin, Professor of German. 

New appointments: George J. Metcalf, Assistant Professor of German (formerly In- 
structor in German at Wabash College, Harvard University, and University of Alabama); 
André Gronicka, Instructor in German (formerly Assistant in German at the University 
of Rochester and Columbia University). 

University of Kentucky (Lexington, Ky.) 

Leaves of absence: B. W. Schick, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages (to go to 
France); P. K. Whitaker, Assistant Professor of German (to study in Germany). 

New appointments: J. E. Hernandez, Instructor in Romance Languages; Marie Antoin- 
ette de la Forest, Instructor in Romance Languages; Laura Topham, Instructor in Romance 
Languages; Verne G. Robinson, Graduate Assistant in the Department of German. 
University of Minnesota (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Promotion: Francis B. Barton, from Professor of Romance Languages to Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Romance Languages. 

Resignations: Doris K. Arjona, Assistant Professor of Spanish; Mabel Corinne Johnson, 
Instructor in French and Spanish. 

Retirement: Everett Ward Olmsted, Professor and Head of Department of Romance 
Languages. 

Leave of absence: Elizabeth Nissen, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages (to study 
in Italy). 

New appointments: Walter I. Pattison, Associate Professor of Spanish (formerly As- 
sistant Professor of Spanish, Wesleyan University); Sydney B. Maynard, Instructor in Span- 
ish (formerly Instructor in Spanish, University of Miami); Robert E. Sheets, Instructor in 
Romance Languages (formerly Instructor in French, University High School, University of 
Minnesota). 

University of Missouri (Columbia, Mo.) 
Resignation: Charles S. Singleton, Instructor in French and Italian. 
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Leave of absence: Bredelle Jesse, Assistant Professor of French (to study at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago). 

New appointments: Russell V. Giffin, Instructor in French and Italian (formerly In- 
structor at Ohio State University); Thelma V. Woodhouse, Instructor in French (formerly 
Instructor at Stephens College). 

University of Nebraska (Lincoln, Neb.) 

Resignation: Reginald F. French, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Leave of absence: T. Agnes Gordon, Instructor in Romance Languages (for study and 
travel). 

New appointments: Willis H. Bowen, Instructor in Romance Languages (formerly In- 
structor in Romance Languages, Miami University) ; John H. Hammond, Assistant Instructor 
in Romance Languages (formerly Assistant in Spanish, University of Wisconsin). 

University of New. Hampshire (Durham, N. H.) 

Resignation: Rudolph L. Hering, Assistant Professor of Languages. 
University of New Mexico (Albuquerque, N. M.) 

Promotion: Lawrence B. Kiddle, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Leave of absence: W. F. J. DeJongh, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages (second 
year of leave for study at Harvard University). 

University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill, N. C.) 

Promotions: Frederick Edward Coenen, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man; Robert White Linker, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French. 

Resignations: Adolf Eduard Zucker, Professor of German Literature and Head of the 
Department; John Ellis Craps, Instructor in German. 

New appointments: Richard Jente, Head of the Department of German and Professor 
of German (formerly Associate Professor of German, Washington University); George Sher- 
man Lane, Associate Professor of German (formerly Acting Head of the Department of Com- 
parative Philology, Catholic University of America). 

University of North Dakota (Grand Forks, N. D.) 

Promotions: Emilio Acosta, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Spanish; 
Joseph Tamborra, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

University of Notre Dame (Notre Dame, Ind.) 

Promotion: Earl F. Langwell, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of French. 

New appointment: Rev. Francis C. Brown, Assistant Professor of German (formerly 
Instructor in German, St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas). 

University of Oklahoma (Norman, Okla.) 

Promotions: J. M. Hernandez, from Associate Professor to Professor of Spanish; Stephen 
Scatori, from Associate Professor to Professor of Romance Languages; Kenneth C. Kaufman, 
from Associate Professor to Professor of Modern Languages. 

Death: Louis P. Woerner, Assistant Professor of French and German. 

University of Oregon (Eugene, Ore.) 

Resignation: Lowell B. Ellis, part-time Instructor in Romance Languages. 

New appointment: Charles A. Micaud, part-time Instructor in Romance Languages (for- 
merly a teacher of French, Berlitz School of Languages, Washington, D. C.). 

University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Promotion: H. U. Forest, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

Leave of absence: Albert Schinz, Professor of French Literature (to do research work in 
Europe during the first semester. 

Death: Albert F. Hurlburt, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

New appointment: René Daudon, Instructor of Romance Languages (formerly Instructor 
in French, Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa.). 

University of Rochester (Rochester, N. Y.) 
Resignation: Karl H. Schnapel, Assistant Professor of German. 
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New appointments: Arthur M. Hanhardt, Instructor in German (formerly Instructor in 
German, Wells College); Ludwig W. Kahn, Instructor in German (formerly Lecturer in Ger- 
man, University of London, London, England). 

University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.) 

Promotions: David Ethan Frierson, from Assistant Professor of French and Spanish to 
Associate Professor of French and Head of the French Department; Paul Schofield McConnell. 
from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Retirement: J. J. Davis, Professor of Modern Foreign Languages. 

University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.) 

Promotion: Gerald E. Wade, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Leave of absence: Stratton Buck, Instructor in Romance Languages (to study at the 
University of Chicago). 

New appointment: James O. Swain, Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages 
(formerly of Western State College, Colorado). 

University of Toledo (Toledo, O.) 

Promotions: Young A. Neal, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Lan- 
guages; Frank W. MacRavey, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French. 
University of Washington (Seattle, Wash.) 

Promotions: H. C. H. Meyer, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German; R. W. 
Hamilton, from Associate to Instructor in French; C. M. Wilson, from Instructor to Assistant 
Professor of Romanic Languages. 

Returning from leave of absence: Ottilie Terzieff, Associate in German. 

New appointment: Richard Wilkie, Associate in German (formerly Instructor in German, 
Oregon State Agricultural College). 

University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.) 

Promotions: Samuel Rogers, from Associate Professor to Professor of French; E. E. 
Milligan, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French and Italian; Selim Ezban, from 
Graduate Assistant to Instructor in French and Italian; Joseph Palmeri, from Graduate Assist- 
ant to Instructor in French; Joseph Tucker, from Graduate Assistant to Instructor in French; 
Joseph Rossi, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Italian; W. F. Twaddell, from Asso- 
ciate Professor to Professor of German; H. C. Berkowitz, from Associate Professor to Pro- 
fessor of Spanish; Victor Oelschlager, from Graduate and Research Assistant in Spanish to 
Instructor in Spanish. 

Resignations: Heinz Bluhm, Instructor in German (to Yale University); D. L. Bolinger, 
Instructor in Spanish (to Washburn College); Robert M. Duncan, Instructor in Spanish. 

Leave of absence: R. F. Bradley, Assistant Professor of French (to Washington and Lee 
University). 

Death: A. G. Solalinde, Professor of Spanish. 

New appointments: Helmut Rehder, Associate Professor of German (formerly of Uni- 
versity of Missouri); H. Salinger, Instructor in German (formerly at Yale University); Josef 
Birkenmajer, Acting Professor of Polish. 

University of Wyoming (Laramie, Wyo.) 

Promotions: Maria L. Molinary, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Modern 
Languages; Richard Ehrich, from Part-time Instructor to Instructor in Modern Languages. 
Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.) 

New appointment: William J. Mulloy, Instructor in German (formerly Instructor in 
German, Creighton University). 

Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 

Promotions: Hannah Sasse, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German; Maria 
de’ N. Piccirilli, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Italian; Luisa Nordio, from Instruc- 
tor to Assistant Professor of Italian. 
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Resignations: Eunice G. Smith-Goard, Visiting Lecturer in French; Martha Ada Klett, 
Assistant Professor of German; Elfrieda Emma Pope, Instructor in German; Ursula Engler, 
Student Assistant in German; Isotta Gordigiani, Student Assistant in Italian; Muriel Ferris, 
Instructor in Spanish; Eudofilia Arboleda, Assistant in Spanish. 

Leaves of absence: Margaret de Schweinitz, Professor of French; Marie H. Le Lavandier, 
Associate Professor of French. 

New appointments: Francoise Borchard, Student Assistant in French; Erica Beseler, 
Student Assistant in German; Ornella Nobile, Student Assistant in Italian; Pilar Madariaga, 
Instructor in Spanish. 

Villanova College (Villanova, Pa.) 

Death: Myron B. Deily, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 

New appointment: Edward McGrath, Instructor in French (formerly Instructor in 
French, Loyola University, New Orleans, La.) 

Wellesley College (Wellesley Mass.) 

Promotion: Nicolette Pernot, from Lecturer to Assistant Professor of French. 

Resignations: Marie Antoinette Quarré, Instructor in French; Doris Rich, Instructor in 
German. 

Leaves of absence: Gabriella Bosano, Professor of Italian (second semester); Francoise 
Ruet, Assistant Professor of French (year). 

New appointments: Lilli Burger, Instructor in German; Thérése Godier, Lecturer in 
French. 

Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.) 

Promotion: George T. Moody, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Resignations: Eugene A. Joliat, Instructor in Romance Languages; Walter T. Pattison, 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

New appointments: Stuart M. Gross, Instructor in Romance Languages; David R. Mc- 
Kee, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages; Frederic K. Arnold, Instructor in Romance 
Languages. 

Western College (Oxford, O.) 

Resignation: Madeline Grace Stinson, Associate Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literatures. 

New appointment: Alice Borresen, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures and 
Head of the Department. 

Willamette University (Salem, Ore.) 

Retirement: Edith DeNise, Professor of Modern Languages. 
William Jewell College (Liberty, Mo.) 

Promotion: Wilbur Bruner, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. 

Death: Arthur Grove Byrns, Acting Head of the Department of Modern Languages. 

New appointment: George D. Davidson, Head of the Department of Modern Languages. 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) 

Resignation: Margaret R. Woods, Instructor in French. 

New appointment: Emanuel Von der Miihll, Assistant Professor of French (formerly 
Instructor in French, Princeton University). 

Vale University (New Haven, Conn.) 

Promotions: Angelo Lipari, from Associate Professor to Professor of Italian; Joseph 
F. Jackson, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of French; Allen J. Barthold, from 
Instructor to Assistant Professor of French; Robert C. Bates, from Instructor to Assistant 
Professor of French; Hubert L. Edsall, from Assistant to Instructor in French; Alphonse 
R. Favreau, from Assistant to Instructor in French; Paul J. Sturm, from Assistant to In- 
structor in French. 

Resignations: Theodore Andersson, Instructor in French; Theodore Babbit (remaining 
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at Yale as Assistant Dean of Freshmen); Frederick George Dyas, Jr., Instructor in Spanish; 
Archibald Thomas MacAllister, Instructor in Italian. 

New appointments: José Juan Arrom, Instructor in Spanish; Heinz Siegfried Werner 
Bluhm, Instructor in German (formerly at University of Wisconsin); Grant Gilmore, In- 
structor in French (formerly at Lehigh University); John van Benschoten Griggs, Instructor 
in Italian (formerly Master in French, Hotchkiss School); William Gamwell Moulton, In- 
structor in German. 








* Reviews * 





PALMER, Harotp E., AND REDMAN, H. VERE, This Language-Learning 
Business. London: George G. Harrap and Company, Ltd., 1936. 
Cloth. 219 pp. Price, 6 shillings net. 


This book consists of three parts: a discussion of what language is, a discussion of what 
learning is, and lastly an outline of a comprehensive language course. It is not the sort of book 
that we are accustomed to reading on such a subject, but the authors have found a very pleas- 
ant and informal way to present various conflicting opinions on the language-learning busi- 
ness. 

The book starts off with an advertisement calling for a “‘Professor of English.” There- 
upon Messrs. Palmer and Redman engage in a lively discussion as to what is meant by the 
term “Professor of English.” They finally decide to send a circular letter to a number of lan- 
guage authorities asking them what is meant by “language.” The answers are rather illumi- 
nating and show the diversity of opinion existing. Language is defined variously as: (1) A 
code of symbols. Learn the symbols, put them together and presto, you have the language. 
(2) Literature, which represents the best use to which language has been put. To learn a lan- 
guage, just learn literature. (3) Conversation, because language is a living thing. This would 
obviate any written or printed matter. (4) Communication. This would be similar to the code 
idea. The language learner need only to know how to make known his wants. (5) A collection 
of sounds. Learn the sounds and you will know the language. (6) Speech, or rather the thing 
we think with: the instrument of thought. This is the view that is most unassailable. 

The next discussion revolves around the idea as to what our prospective pupils expect as 
language and how they expect to be taught. After all they are our customers, and we either 
satisfy them or else tell them to go elsewhere. And so, another circular letter, this time to pro- 
spective students (most of them of college and graduate level), parents, and school directors. 
Equally entertaining are the answers, for we find the following “language needs” and “methods 
expected’’: (1) Speak the language, accomplishing this by the conversational, direct, natural 
or oral method. (The student does not realize that there are any differences in the four meth- 
ods.) (2) Study of general phonetics. (3) Acquisition of a specialized vocabulary, omitting all 
other phases, even a literary vocabulary. (4) Read the language. (And, one learns to read by 
reading.) (5) Comparative and historical philology—another specific need like that of (2). 
(6) Reading, writing, speaking, and oral comprehension. This correspondent leaves the 
method to the teacher just as he leaves the choice of medicine to the doctor. (7) A headmaster 
replies that he wants his students to learn the language so that (a) they may pass the state 
examinations, (b) they may derive general disciplinary value, especially in the betterment of 
their English. (8) Another headmaster realizes the impossibility of catering to specific needs 
but he does want a direct method used because it is the most efficient and leads to the most 
enthusiasm. He also hopes that grammar will be taught to overcome difficulties and not to 
create new ones. (9) One parent wants his son to read and write and not waste time on speak- 
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ing. (10) Another wants the language-learning instinct used. (11) The last person defines the 
learning process as the fusing of linguistic symbols to the thing symbolized whether it be an 
object or a thought. The fusion process is preceded by an identification process. This view of 
language learning seems to be the most acceptable. 

So far, so good! We language teachers should clarify our views and decide definitely what 
we are aiming for. We must be familiar with conflicting views. This book prepares us wonder- 
fully for just that. 

The last part of the book, the suggested language course, will arouse much debate. Cer- 
tain parts of it, if accepted in full, would cause havoc in our secondary schools, where every- 
body and anybody may study the language. The course, however, does clarify the stages of 
the language-learning process and contains many teaching hints. Its suggested procedures 
in composition are very valuable. Finally, its branching-off into various courses or specific 
needs is valuable not so much for secondary schools as perhaps for colleges. 

Messrs. Palmer and Redman are to be congratulated on the stimulating volume they 
offer us. Even though there may be some disagreement as to the details of the “‘business”’ it- 
self, this is the kind of book that we all need to read to keep our heads above water. 

PETER SAMMARTINO 
College of the City of New York, 
New York City 


MAUPASSANT, GUY DE, Six Contes Choisis. Edited by Francis B. Barton. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company (Visible Vocabulary French 
Series), 1936. Paper. Text (with vocabulary), pp. 1-73; exercises, 74-79. 
Price, 40 cents. 


With the great stress now put upon the ability to read for comprehension, and with the 
advent of numerous texts edited with the purpose of facilitating the attainment of this ob- 
jective, language teachers seem to be divided into two groups: those who wholeheartedly em- 
brace the new series of graded, simplified readers, and those who, while agreeing they have 
their value, are concerned with the problem of bridging the gap from this simplified German 
or French to real literature. The Visible Vocabulary French Series is published with the pur- 
pose of effecting this transition. In this volume are found six of Maupassant’s most popular 
stories for class reading. 

The book begins with a nucleus vocabulary of 184 of the most frequently used words in 
the stories. The pupil is expected to learn them all before starting to read. They do not occur 
again in any of the vocabularies which appear from page to page as the stories progress. Other, 
less usual, words are repeated with contextual meaning every time they occur in order to give 
sufficient review for mastery. 

To the instructor and pupils accustomed to the usual type of textbooks, with vocabularies 
all at the back, the book may come as something of a shock. The first reaction may be one of 
dislike. The book looks too “‘text-y,’’ too unlike the usual story book; one’s eye will not stay 
on the narrative. Once adjusted, however, to this type of reader, its value is evident. Much 
time is certainly saved that was formerly spent in searching for meanings in the back of the 
book. It may happen, too, that a teacher will give more daily drill for mastery with words 
in such small vocabulary-groups ready at hand. 

This reviewer gave the book to a few students and asked for their reaction. After they had 
examined it, the general verdict was rendered tersely by the highly favored adjective of young 
moderns, “‘swell.’”’ One girl did hazard the remark, “‘It may be too easy.” After all, that may be 
a criticism of language teaching. The idea may have been instilled that thumbing a vocabulary 
has value in itself; the pupil may feel he is working and putting the proper amount of time on 
his homework by engaging in this type of activity. Language teachers may need to insist that 
the value of reading is for understanding and enjoyment, that all the ground work must be 
done as efficiently and quickly as possible, and that the real purpose of the lesson is to read. 
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In order to give other drill than just vocabulary, the editor has added a series of exercises 
on each story, mostly in the form of questions in French about the plot of the story, while 
other exercises drill on grammatical points and idiomatic expressions. 

No matter what one’s opinion may be concerning the arrangement, this type of reader 
should be given a trial. 

A. MARGUERITE ZOUCK 
Supervisor of Modern Foreign Languages, Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MATTHEUS, PETER, Robby kimpft um seine Fretheit: Die Geschichte einer 
Entfiihrung. Edited by Lilian L. Stroebe and Ruth J. Hofrichter. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
96 cents. To the Teacher, pp. v-vili; text, 1-92; questions and exercises, 
93-149; vocabulary, i-lxiv. 


The editors of Emil und die Detektive have again been successful in their search for choice 
elementary reading material. The following reasons for selecting this modern kidnapping story, 
as stated by the editors, are hardly an overstatement: “the language is absolutely simple and 
easy; there are no syntactical difficulties; it is free from dialect, slang, or unusual expressions; 
the vocabulary is limited and absolutely modern. The story is most interesting. It is full of 
excitement and breath-taking action; something is happening every moment. The background 
of the story is the country south of Berlin near the Wannsee, a little lake formed by the river 
Havel.” This story can be read at the same early stage as Emil, thus affording a delightful 
change in successive years to those teachers who frequently read the latter text with their 
classes. The story of Robby promises to be a close second in popularity. 

The preface ‘“To the Teacher” contains excellent directions which should prove especially 
valuable to the less experienced teacher. The questions and exercises are carefully worked out 
and provide a valuable fund of practice material. In the vocabulary unnecessary entries are 
included, such as past participles of strong verbs, third singular of present tense of irregular 
verbs, imperfect of strong verbs and even of weak separable compound verbs. This method 
delays the preparation of students for serious, intelligent work in using a foreign language 
dictionary. Typographical errors in the text were found in the following places: p. 25, 1. 6; 
26, 18; 61, 11; 63, 21; 74, 11; 81, 18; 81, 19; 89, 3. 

Pau G. GRAHAM 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Baroja, Pio, Paradox, Rey. Edited by Claude E. Anibal. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price, $1.80. Preface, 
pp. vii-ix; introduction, xiii-xlvii; works, xlviii-li; bibliography, liii-lvii; 
text, 3-145; notes, 149-202; vocabulary, 203-278. 


This dramatic novel of Baroja in dialogue form, although exceptional among the pro- 
ductions of the author, shows many of his excellent qualities at their best. It is less discursive 
and more unified and intense than an average Barojan novel; it possesses real vigor, freshness, 
and spontaneity, and it displays admirably the author’s deep ironical humor. Since the style, 
as always in Baroja, is simple, direct, and forceful, and the vocabulary not unduly extensive 
(3,516 words, as the editor tells us), the book makes an excellent reading text for American 
students. 

The editing is done in such a way that even students in elementary classes can approach 
the work with confidence. The vocabulary, so far as this reviewer’s checking goes, is complete, 
and the meanings given are really adequate as translations of the words employed in par- 
ticular passages of the text: a remark which should be obvious, but which unfortunately can 
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not be made of all school editions. The notes are unusually extensive: 53 pages on 143 pages 
of text. If some of them deal with very elementary points of grammar, they can, as the editor 
says in his preface, be readily skipped by more advanced students. A particular feature of the 
notes is that they discuss not merely syntactical and lexicographical difficulties, but also de- 
vote considerable attention to Baroja’s ideology, with frequent apposite citations from his 
other works. 

Decidedly the most noteworthy feature of this edition is the forty-five page introduction, 
which includes a chronological list of Baroja’s works and a selected bibliography of more than 
a hundred items. Professor Anibal has made a serious and successful effort to offer the student 
(and the teacher) a careful study of Baroja’s literary production. His essay constitutes one of 
the best estimates of Baroja as a thinker and as an artist which has so far been made. The 
study is eminently well-balanced, thoughtful, and stimulating, and it is written in true criti- 
cal spirit, fairly and without prejudice. 

All in all, this seems to me one of the best editions of a contemporary author to appear 
in recent years. 

NICHOLSON B. ADAMS 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


von Nowara, W. K., Abenteuer in Berlin. Edited by Lillian L. Stroebe 
and Gabriele M. A. Humbert. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1936. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Introduction, pp. v—ix; text, 1-71; questions 
and exercises, 73-96; Berlin und Umgebung, 97-100; vocabulary, 101- 
188. 


To find suitable reading matter, especially for second-year German classes, is quite 
often a perplexing and annoying problem to the teacher. As a rule the available texts for this 
purpose are too difficult for the average student; the vocabulary is too extensive and the sen- 
tence-structure too complex for his enjoyment and profit. As a consequence his progress is 
constantly impeded by the necessity of looking up the English meanings of new words and by 
vain efforts to disentangle bewildering syntactical intricacies. Naturally he becomes bored 
and discouraged. Instead of interest and the consciousness of increasing power of comprehen- 
sion and facility of expression he acquires an attitude of increasing aversion and passivity. 

Teachers of German will undoubtedly welcome Abenteuer in Berlin, which possesses so 
many qualities of excellence that even the fastidious will find it adequate to their exacting 
demands. A modern German spirit pulsates in the pages of this story, modern German youths 
dominate the gripping and thrilling action. Their ingenuity, resourcefulness, and self-reliance 
culminate finally in the apprehension of a thief, in whose pursuit the auto, the radio, and the 
aeroplane play important and exciting réles. The style of the author is simple and the vocabu- 
lary is restricted—qualities in harmony with the purpose of the story, namely, to provide 
literary enjoyment for German children. An interesting, arresting narrative couched in simple 
language makes this little book a particularly desirable introductory text to more advanced 
works of German literature. 

Stimulating exercises and questions designed to fixate the vocabulary and to promote cor- 
rect oral and written expression follow the text. The vocabulary has several distinctive quali- 
ties, of which the thorough treatment of the modal adverbs, whose meaning is often so baffling 
to the learner, such as “denn” and ‘‘doch,” is especially commendable. 

Kart HERRLE 


Western Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press, A Manual of Style. Tenth Revised Edi- 
tion. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated 
(specimens of type). 394 pp. Price, $3.00. 


Since its first publication in 1906 the University of Chicago Press Manual of Style has 
steadily grown in favor. This revision, the first in ten years, like its predecessors will doubtless 
be widely accepted as setting standards of usage for authors, editors, printers, proofreaders, 
publishers, and all others who have to do with published material, from the preparation of 
manuscript to its final appearance in printed form. 

The general divisions of the book are: Planning a Book; Rules for Composition; Hints to 
Authors, Editors, and Readers, With a Section on Letter-Writing; Technical Terms, Symbols, 
and Numerals; and Specimens of Type. A general index and an index to the specimens of type 
are also provided. 

The sections having to do primarily with style settle many moot points regarding punc- 
tuation, capitalization, spelling, abbreviations, division of words, the use of italics, quotations, 
and footnotes, and the like. The reviewer notes with approval that the Manual does not ap- 
prove of the common (and illogical) practice of omitting the comma before “and,” “‘or,” or 
“nor” connecting the last two elements in a sequence of three or more. The “Hints to Authors, 
Editors, and Readers” are thoroughly practical. Paragraph numbers facilitate reference to all 
statements concerning style. 

The Manual beautifully illustrates the principles and practices upon which it places its 
authoritative stamp of approval. It is a fine example of modern bookmaking in respect to 
editing, typography, printing, and binding. It is attractive to examine or use. The reviewer 
has noted only two slips: p. 81, last line, Que instead of Qué, and 4 for a. 

The world of scholarship is under great obligations to the staff of the University of Chi- 
cago Press and to the Press itself for making available so useful and authoritative a book as 
A Manual of Style. 

Henry GRATITAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


PaTRIcK, GEORGE Z. (ed.), Advanced Russian Reader. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1937. Cloth. vi, 256 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This volume by Professor George Z. Patrick of the University of California is based on 
the experience of the author in holding intensive summer courses in Russian in various uni- 
versities. It consists of readings from Russian historical and scientific authors and is admirably 
adapted for the needs of those scholars who desire to learn Russian for scientific and other 
practical purposes. Far too often textbooks deal only with the literary masterpieces of a lan- 
guage. There have been many good editions of works of Tolstoy and other authors. Here we 
have a book which can assist the student of history, sociology, and the like, and can give him 
practice in reading in those special fields. The volume contains a vocabulary of the words used. 
Many of these would hardly be found in the average small dictionary, although they are of 
common occurrence in even the simplest form of scientific works. Professor Patrick is to be 
congratulated upon this volume, which marks a decided step forward in furnishing suitable 
reading material for our students of Russian. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University, 
New York City 
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Tamayo Y Baus, MANUEL, Un drama nuevo, drama en tres actos. Edited by 
Clarence King Moore and J. Horace Nunemaker. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company, 1937. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price, 92 cents. Preface, 
pp. ix-xiv; text, 1-77; notes, 79-85; exercises, 87-96; vocabulary, 
97-124. 


The new edition of Un drama nuevo is a revision of an earlier one edited by Clarence King 
Moore and published by the Silver Burdett Company in 1920. The play has also been edited 
by John E. Matzke (New York: William R. Jenkins, 1897), by Roy Temple House and Ken- 
neth C. Kaufman (New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1923), by Edwin Stanton Du Poncet (Yon- 
kers-on-the-Hudson: World Book Company, 1925), and by John D. Fitz-Gerald and John M. 
Hill (New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 1926). 

Tamayo’s popular play is ideally suited for class use. The action is rapid, the play of 
emotions natural, the vocabulary (about two thousand words, most of which are of high fre- 
quency) simple. Difficulties in style have been explained successfully in notes and vocabulary. 
American students are always intrigued by a “play within a play” and, though they can antici- 
pate the outcome early in the unfolding of the plot, their interest is sustained by the gradual 
fusing of the action of the inner play with the tragedy in which the actors’ lives become in- 
volved. 

The text is preceded by a succinct but adequate introduction which outlines the literary 
career of Tamayo y Baus and indicates the place Un drama nuevo holds among his dramatic 
works. To the notes the present reviewer would only add explanations of en metiéndosete algo 
entre ceja y ceja (6, 22-23): ‘once you get anything into your head’ or ‘once you have your 
mind made up,’ and hacerle sombra conmigo (53, 3): ‘to place me above him’; and perhaps a 
comment on Tamayo’s use of diminutives, for it is noteworthy that even in a tragedy he makes 
frequent use of diminutives to convey varying shades of meaning (vinillo, 1, 11; defectillos, 2, 
18; dificilillo 7, 17; enfermilla, 10, 13; mentirjillas, 10, 24; animalitos, 11, 1; chiquillo, 17, 17; 
55, 23; pelillos, 47, 18; cuentecillo, 48, 23; amiguito, 56, 33). 

The exercises are of three types: questions to be answered in Spanish, phrases to be com- 
pleted in Spanish, and English sentences to be translated into Spanish. The preface states that 
“exercises, based on the text and suitable for oral practice, have been added in response to the 
request of many teachers.” Such exercises always present problems. If they are long enough 
to be worthwhile, it often means that too large a proportion of a reader is devoted to them. 
Then too, teachers have the habit of ignoring exercises in a reader, either omitting such drill 
altogether or making up their own exercises, especially those of the questionnaire type. The 
latter method gives the desired “‘oral practice”’ which coincides exactly with the daily lesson. 
The reviewer feels that exercises, if included, should be adequate, presenting sufficient drill 
material to occupy about one-third of the class hour, and should constitute a thorough review 
of the text of the reader. The ideal place for such exercises would be at the end of a normal 
day’s assignment. Unfortunately the scenes of this play vary in length from ten lines to ten 
pages and it is impossible to find natural divisions which would allow interpolation of exercise 
material. 

The only deficiency in the new edition of Un drama nuevo is in the completeness of the 
vocabulary. Nowhere is there any indication given that the vocabulary is intended to be any- 
thing but complete. However, there are several omissions and the meanings given for some of 
the words are inadequate.* 

The book is remarkably free from typographical errors, the only one noted being feadad 
(44, 5-6) for fealdad. RayMonp L. GrISMER 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


* Besides the omission of the words les (1, 10); las (3, 16); los (30, 14); lo que (19, 25 et 
passim) ; comparado (20, 2); exagerado (28, 17), the following phrases and idioms are not in the 
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STEWART, Morton C., Graphic Review of German Grammar. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1936. Cloth. Price, $1.40. Preface, p. ix; Lessons 
I-XX, pp. 1-105; appendix, 106-151; vocabularies, 153-199. 


The author believes that a thorough knowledge of syntax and grammatical forms is 
indispensable for learning to read and write German. To develop this thoroughness he offers 
in each lesson a concise summary of forms and rules with brief examples to illustrate each 
grammatical principle. German and English exercises have been constructed quite ingeniously 
in connected form, to keep up the student’s interest. The appendix supplies complete de- 
clensions and conjugations, and helpful word-lists. The author realizes that his work “may 
require more attention on the part of the instructor”; he might well have added: ‘“‘and of the 
student also.” The book will appeal to instructors who desire an intensive review of grammar 
with much translation from English to German. 

When this volume is reprinted, the following matters should receive attention. The 
wrong type for ch is used in mich, p. 20; Flasche, p. 21; ich, p. 55; schimen, p. 74; herrlich, p. 
86. Other misprints are: ber (for der) Reichtum, p. 4; miiszen for miissen. pp. 20, 70; Kamaraden 
for Kameraden, p. 21; Pinakotek for Pinakothek, p. 74. Certain expressions need modernizing: 
zu Liebe becomes zuliebe, p. 21; in Acht is changed to in acht, p. 75. The following separated 
words should be united: so bald, pp. 14, 103; vier jahrigen, p. 20; entzwei gesprungen, p. 25; 
irgend wo, p. 35; fiirlieb nehmen, p. 70; sitzen bleiben, p. 90. On p. 3 das Gebdéude (misplaced 
umlaut) does not properly belong with past participles. On the same page the rule: “Verbs 
having an inseparable prefix form the past participle without ge-,’”’ will seem to a student 
contradicted by the participle gehért, three lines below. In fairness to the author it should be 
noted that the misprints listed above do not diminish appreciably the efficiency of the text. 

E. O. WooLey 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 





vocabulary: en casa (1, 6); no tenia razén (14, 13); todo el mundo (17, 3; 19, 25; 29, 14; 56, 28); 
a veces (18, 16; 35, 13; 39, 30); otra vez (18, 25; 35, 30; 42, 23; 43, 6; 50, 2; 65, 25; 69, 27-28; 
70, 2); todos los dias (19, 22); por fin (24, 12, 13); a pesar de (24, 18); de ese modo (27, 15); 
a un tiempo (29, 12); tienes miedo (34, 1; 42, 15; 47, 14); al fin (34, 7, 28; 38, 13; 44, 28); 
por instantes (35, 32); de modo que (37, 15); a bien que (39, 15); tenerte en pie (41, 16); /Me 
vuelvo! (62, 3); a gritos (62, 14); al momento (66, 4); dando golpes (68, 24; 70, 2); al menos 
(74, 8). In addition to the meanings given in the vocabulary the following translations are 
suggested for some words and phrases: por (2, 17) ‘as’; manifiesta (4, 3) ‘express’; de (4, 4) ‘as’; 
por (6, 16) ‘across’; dar (6, 24, 25) ‘to hit,’ ‘to strike’; todo (7, 25; 18, 11; 25, 2) ‘every,’ (11, 33, 
34) ‘everything’; andar (10, 13) ‘to be’; estudiar (12, 2; 15, 13) ‘to instruct,’ ‘to coach’; afecto 
(12, 4; 69, 26) ‘emotion’; /alma! (12, 16) ‘courage’; lo que es a mi (13, 10) ‘as far as I am con- 
cerned’; ello es (15, 8) ‘the fact is’; a (18, 18) ‘in’; raya (18, 27) ‘borders’; ved (20, 25) ‘watch,’ 
‘consider’; cicatrizarse (29, 26) ‘to heal’; trabajar (31, 16, 22) ‘to act’; suspender (31, 17) ‘to 
postpone’; solicitud (31, 17) ‘concern’; abstraido (35, 11) ‘absorbed’; autorizar (38, 28) ‘to 
approve’; manifestando (41, 24) ‘showing’; dar fin a (41, 25) ‘to end’; dando la espalda a (44, 
32) ‘turning her back’; vuelve en ti (45, 17) ‘come to,’ ‘wake up’; /teneos! (50, 5; 75, 18) 
‘stop!’; /Vive Dios! (50, 20) ‘For Heaven’s sake!’; llegan (52, stage directions) ‘reach’; Trae 
(54, 22; 61, 12) ‘Give it to me.’; Llévase ala espalda (60, 2) ‘She puts behind her back’; /estdis 
haciendo falta! (62, 1) ‘you are due on the stage!; con dos mil diablos (62, 13) ‘in the devil’s 
name’ or ‘in the name of all the devils’; vivo (70, 24) ‘living’; /Favor! (76, 18, 22) ‘Help!’; ha 
dejado de (77, 23) ‘has ceased to’; Rogad (77, 27) ‘Pray.’ 
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FRENCH TEXTBOOKS 


Beaumarchais, Pierre-Augustin, Le Barbier de Séville. Edited by Ira O. Wade. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, 92 cents. Introduction, pp. vii-xx; text, 
1-91; notes, 95-119; vocabulary, i-xxxviii. 

Bédé, Jean-Albert (ed.), Quelques Textes Naturalistes. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1937. Cloth. Price, $1.32. Introduction, pp. vii-xxxiii; selections (with “notices” and 
footnotes), 1-213; notes, 217-282; vocabulary, i-cix. 

Bond, Otto F. (ed.), Les Pauvres Gens. (Quatre contes par Maupassant, Daudet, Bazin, Bor- 
deaux.) Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Flexible cloth. Illustrated. Price, 28 
cents. Entre nous, pp. iii-iv; text (with footnotes), 1-42; vocabulary, 43-54; list of idioms, 
55. 

Bonhoure, V., Le Trésor de Chadteau-vieux. Abridged and simplified by H. E. Ford and R. K. 
Hicks. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1397. Cloth. Price, 96 cents. Introduction, 
iii-v; text, 1-126; exercises, 127-153; vocabulary, i-lv; glossary of proper names, lvi-lviii. 

Ceppi, Marc, L’Aventure de Ted Bopp. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Flexible 
cloth. Illustrated. Price, 32 cents. Foreword, pp. 5-6; text, 7-51; vocabulary, 53-63. 

Ceppi, Marc, Twelve French Plays for Schools: A Conversational Reader. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1937. Flexible cloth. Illustrated. Price, 48 cents. Introductory note, p. 3. 
text, pp. 5-106; vocabulary, 107-128. 

Chankin; Victor, and D’Arlon, Ben, High Points in French Three Years. New York: College 
Entrance Book Company, 1937. Paper. Price, 50 cents. Part One: Grammar, pp. 1-56; 
Part Two: Oral-Aural Section, 55-66; Part Three: Composition Section, 67-71; Part 
Four: Cultural Material, 72-103; Part Five: Standard Third-Year Word List, 104-112; 
Part Six: Standard Idiom List, 113-124; examination papers. 

Fish, Louis J., and Snow, William B., French Commercial Correspondence and Readings. New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. vii-viii; 
introduction, 1-2; Lessons I-XL, 3-106; examinations for the consular service, 107-121; 
appendix, 123-132; vocabularies, 133-193; readings, 195-257. 

Haxo, Henry E. (ed.), Intermediate French Reader. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. Preface, pp. v—vi; text (with footnotes and exercises), 
3-392; expressions idiomatiques, 395-406; vocabulary, 407-463. 

Lamport-Smith, L., La France Vivante (Livre de Lecture pour la Premiére Année). Philadel- 
phia: David McKay Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. Preface, p. 3; 
text (with notes and questions), pp. 6-65; thémes, 67-76; vocabulary, 77-86. 

Lamport-Smith, L., Le Francais par l’ Image (Livre de lecture pour la Seconde et la Troisiéme 
Année). Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Preface, p. 3; text (with notes and questions), pp. 6-87; vocabulary, 88-96. 

Lancaster, H. Carrington, Principal Rules of French Pronunciation. (Fourth Edition.) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Paper. 16 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

Lecompte, Irville C., and Searles, Colbert (eds.), Anthology of Modern French Literature (Re- 
vised Edition). New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $2.50. Preface, 
pp. iii-vii; selections (with footnotes), 3-617; biographical appendix, 621-717; index of 
authors, 719-720. 

Lecompte, Irville C., and Sundeen, Myrtle V., Unified French Course: An Integrated Course 
for Beginners. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.96. 
Preface, pp. iii-vi; Lessons I-CXX XIII, 3-573; songs, 574-580; appendix, 581-599; vo- 
cabularies, i-lxvii; index, lxix-Lxxii. 
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Lorde, André de, and Marséle, Jean, Napoléonette. (Piéce en cinq actes et un prologue, d’aprés 
le célébre roman de Gyp.) Edited by Edouard Sonet and Edward F. Meylan. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price, 96 cents. Preface, pp. iii- 
iv; foreword to the teacher, v—vi; text (with footnotes), 1-132; exercises, 133-176; vocabu- 
lary, 177-215. 

Ninet, Marguerite, The French Picture Primers: First French Primer; Second French Primer. 
(New Edition.) Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1937. Flexible cloth. 40 pp. Price, 
40 cents each. 

Ninet, Marguerite, My First French Book: A Picture Reading-Book for Young Children. (New 
Edition.) Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1937. Flexible cloth. Illustrated. 96 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Peyre, Henri, and Grant, Elliott M. (eds.), Seventeenth Century French Prose and Poetry. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.72. Introduction, 
pp. 3-9; selections (with introductory sketches and notes), 10-336; vocabulary, 337-351. 

Roe, Frederick C. (ed.), Tales of Real Adventure from Modern French Authors. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Preface, pp. iii-iv; text, 7-122; 
notes, 123-139; vocabulary, 140-159. 

Saint-Pierre, Bernardin de, Paul et Virginie. Edited by Albert W. Thompson. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. vii-viii; 
introduction, xi-xxx; text, 3-133; notes, 135-142; vocabulary, 143-191. 

Scott, G. C., and Gurney, D., A French Word-Book. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
Flexible cloth. 48 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Solomon, G. Gladstone, Je sais lire. Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1937. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Text, pp. 1-82; exercises, 83-94. 

Whitmarsh, W. F. H., Complete French Course for First Examinations. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. v—viii; French prose extracts 
for translation, oral practice, and reproduction, 1-61; French verse for translation or 
exercises in comprehension, 63-100; exercises, 101-117; English prose passages for trans- 
lation, 119-160; free composition, 153-160; grammar, 161-248; vocabulary, 249-286; 
index, 287-288. 

Willett, Alfred P., Scanlon, Charles L., and Vander Beke, George E., Minimum French Gram- 
mar. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.24. Preface, pp. v—ix; 
introduction, 1-7; Lessons I-XV (with reading selections), 9-117; appendix, 119-162; 
vocabularies, 163-179; index, 181-183. 


GERMAN TEXTBOOKS 


Arnold, Fritz auf Ferien. Edited by Ralph W. Haller. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 68 cents. Preface, pp. iii-iv; text (with footnotes), 1-40; 
exercises, 41-55; vocabulary, 57-87. 

Eltzner, Dorothea, and Radenhausen, Paul (eds.), Aus der deutschen Geschichte (Readings from 
German History). New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.44. Preface, pp. iii-iv; text (with exercises), 1-209; supplement, 213-224; vocabulary, 
i-li. 

Hagboldt, Peter, and Kaufmann, F. W., A Brief Course in German. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, 92 cents. Preface, pp. iii-vi; introduction, 1-10; Lessons 
I-XXVIII, 11-91; appendices, 92-105; vocabulary, 106-114; grammatical index, 115-118. 
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